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Peach  Industry  in  Ante-Bellum  Georgia 


By  James  C.  Bonner* 

“Horticulture,  except  in  its  lowest  branches,  is  the  science  of 
a  settled,  and  permanent  population,  not  the  pursuits  of  a  people 
struggling  for  bread  and  existence,”  spoke  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott 
in  a  horticultural  address  at  Macon  in  1851.  In  explaining  Geor¬ 
gia’s  horticultural  backwardness  he  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
state  had  been  settled  during  the  past  thirty  years  and  much  of 
it  had  been  brought  under  cultivation  only  recently.  Besides 
this  proximity  to  the  frontier,  Georgia  was  also  steeped  in  the 
agricultural  conservatism  inherent  in  the  plantation  system.^ 
Horticulture  in  Georgia  had  its  beginnings  on  the  coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period  and  a  few  commercial  peach  orchards 
app>eared  around  Augusta  and  in  Wilkes  County  after  1800.*  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  these  larger  orchards  gave  way  to 
cotton  fields,  but  peaches  continued  to  be  grown  on  a  limited 
scale  around  many  farmsteads.  These  were  unimproved  seed¬ 
lings,  grown  principally  for  hogs  and  perhaps  for  an  occasional 
run  of  brandy.  Concerning  the  latter,  an  observer  in  1845  com¬ 
plained  that  it  had  become  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be  “little 
better  than  blue  ruin  or  cockle  burr  whiskey.”*  Occasionally, 
in  the  1840’s,  a  few  boxes  of  inferior  fruit,  most  of  which  came 
from  Morgan,  Greene,  and  Walton  counties,  appieared  on  the 
markets  of  Atlanta  and  other  Georgia  towns.^ 

In  1843,  a  Georgia  planter,  following  directions  found  in  a 
Northern  horticultural  journal,  claimed  to  have  produced  the 
first  grafted  peach  trees  ever  seen  in  his  vicinity,  indicating  that 
Georgians  of  that  age  had  undertaken  few  improvements  in  this 
phase  of  horticulture.®  Northern  and  European  observers  who 
visited  the  state  at  this  period  frequently  criticised  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  appearance  of  fruit  and  the  run-down  condition  of  orchards. 

*  Dr.  Bonner  In  bead  of  tbe  Department  of  Htatory  In  the  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  MllledgeTtlle. 

1.  Darid  William  Lewis,  ed.,  Transactiona  of  the  Southern  Central  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  (Macon.  1852),  115. 

2.  Auguata  Chronicle,  July  12,  1800.  In  1800  a  thousand-acre  plantation 
in  Wilkes  County  was  offered  for  sale  “having  on  It  one  of  the  finest  peach 
orchards  in  the  state,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  bearing  trees.”  liiA. 

3.  Southern  Cultivator  (.hugusta-Xthens-Atlanta,  1843-1935),  III  (1845), 
185. 

4.  Ibid.,  XII  (1854),  289. 

5.  Albany  Cultivator  (Albany,  1844-1865),  I  (1844),  69. 
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The  prevailing  type  of  peach  tree  was  one  which  simulated  the 
palm,  with  branches  high  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  grazing 
animals  and  to  permit  plowing  close  to  the  trunk.  Daniel  Lee 
noticed  that  this  type  of  pruning  caused  many  trees  to  become 
partly  killed  on  the  southwest  exposure  by  the  scorching  after¬ 
noon  sun.  “The  tops  .  .  .  are  seldom  skillfully  shortened  in  and 
properly  thinned,”  said  he.  “Whilst  some  are  allowed  to  make 
too  much  wood,  and  over-long  branches,  others  are  permitted 
...  [an]  excess  of  young  fruit.”®  When  pruning  was  attempted 
it  was  done  often  with  an  axe,  leaving  the  hacked-off  stumps 
protruding  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  tree.'^ 

Solon  Robinson,  a  nationally  known  agricultural  commentator 
of  the  day,  visited  Georgia  in  the  early  1850’s  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Georgia’s  climate  and  soil  were  ideally  suited  for 
many  kinds  of  fruits.  He  described  Athens  and  counties  ad¬ 
joining  Qarke  as  “the  very  home  of  peaches”  and  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  little  attention  was  given  to  growing  improved  va¬ 
rieties.®  But  interest  in  fruit-growing  in  Georgia  was  undergoing 
a  revival  at  this  time.  The  low  price  of  cotton  in  the  decade  of 
the  1840’s,  and  the  exhaustion  of  soil,  led  to  a  movement  toward 
diversification  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  rail  transjxjrtation  and  the  prosp)ect  for  suitable  outlets 
to  urban  markets  suggested  the  possibility  of  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  Many  planters  near  the  railroads  leading  to  Augusta, 
Savannah,  and  Charleston  undertook  the  growing  of  peaches  for 
the  supply  of  these  markets.®  Reflecting  these  developments, 
George  W.  Fish,  of  Macon,  writing  in  a  New  York  journal  in 
1847,  called  the  attention  of  Northern  readers  to  the  scarcity  of 
commercial  orchards  and  large  nurseries  in  the  South.  He  sug¬ 
gested  Macon  as  the  logical  location  for  a  nursery  establishment. 
“I  will  also  remark  that  on  account  of  our  Southern  climate,  vege¬ 
tation  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  nurseryman  would  be  rewarded 
for  his  labor  in  grafting,  budding,  etc.,  in  half  the  time  that  is 
required  at  the  North,”  he  wrote.  He  recommended  Macon’s 
“salubrious  climate,”  stating  that  those  who  settled  there  need 


6.  Southern  Cultivator,  VI  (1848),  88. 

7.  Ibid.,  XVIII  (1850),  88-89. 

8.  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  ed.,  Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and  Agriculturist  (2  voIb., 
Indianapolis,  1936),  II,  471-483. 

9.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  Jforth  America 
(2  Tols.,  New  York,  1849),  I,  21;  Southern  Cultivator,  III  (1845),  168. 
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not  fear  fevers  or  other  diseases  generally  associated  with  south¬ 
ern  latitudes.^® 

It  was  perhaps  in  response  to  this  and  similar  invitations  that 
Robert  Nelson  came  to  Macon  the  following  year.  A  political 
refugee  from  Denmark  where  he  had  professed  liberal  republi¬ 
can  opinions,  he  held  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  a  European 
university.  He  pursued  a  horticultural  career  for  a  brief  period 
in  the  North  before  coming  to  Macon.  His  father  was  said  to 
have  been  “one  of  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  largest  practical 
farmer  and  stockholder  on  the  European  continent.”^^ 

Despite  the  handicap  of  his  foreign  accent.  Nelson  became 
well  known  throughout  the  Lower  South,  and  he  was  respected 
for  his  excellent  conversation,  good  sense,  and  horticultural 
skill.^2  In  1852,  he  acquired  ninety-four  acres  of  exhausted  sandy 
land  near  Macon  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ocmulgee  River,  where 
he  established  Troup  Hill  Nursery.^®  “If  horticultural  experience 
of  thirty-eight  years  .  .  .  should  be  of  service  to  my  adopted 
country,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  giving  to  the  public  the  result  of 
study  and  labor,”  he  said.^^  Or  limited  financial  means,  he  went 
to  work  with  his  own  hands  and,  with  the  help  of  his  indus¬ 
trious  wife,  he  began  to  improve  his  barren  acreage.  “I  was 
struck  by  the  expression,  ‘worn  out  land’,”  he  said  later.  “1  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  it.”^®  He  plowed  and  dug  his  soil  to 
a  depth  of  two  feet.  Scraping  together  bones,  blood,  and  meat 
scrajjs  from  local  butcher  shops;  soap  suds,  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
manure,  he  assembled  a  compiost  pile.  He  mixed  this  with  sur¬ 
face  soil  from  old  fence  comers;  salt,  lime,  leaves,  and  leather 
scraps,  and  then  applied  the  resulting  compost  to  his  land.^®  Noah 
B.  Cloud,  editor  of  the  American  Cotton  Planter,  visited  Troup 
Hill  the  following  year  and  found  that  the  soil  had  been  rendered 
highly  productive.  Impressed  by  Nelson’s  ingenuity  and  his 
achievements.  Cloud  wrote:  “Of  such  men  .  .  .  may  well  the 
Empire  State  be  proud.  Let  it  suffice  now,  that  .  .  .  our  friends 
wanting  fine  fruit  trees,  that  Mr.  Nelson  can  supply  them.”^'^ 

10.  ThP  Horticulturist  (Albany,  1846-1875),  II  (1847),  196. 

11.  For  other  hloKranhIcal  detaila  on  Nelson,  see  Soil  of  the  South  (Colnm- 
bus.  1851-18.56).  HI  (1853),  451;  IV  (18.54),  58;  American  Cotton  Planter  and 
Soil  of  the  South  (MontKomery,  1857-1861),  III  (1859),  359. 

12.  Soil  of  the  South.  IV  (1854),  58. 

13.  Records  of  Bibb  (bounty.  Record  Book  “L,”  Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  710 ; 
Soil  of  the  South,  IV  (1854),  99. 

14.  American  Cotton  Planter  (Montgomery,  1853-1856),  II  (1854),  216. 

15.  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV  (1856),  76. 

16.  -tmcrlcan  Cotton  Planter,  II  (1854),  216. 

17.  Ibid. 
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Nelson  was  invited  to  speak  on  fruit  culture  before  the  South¬ 
ern  Cotton  Planters’  Convention  at  Montgomery  in  1853.  This 
address,  heard  by  prominent  Southerners  throughout  the  sec¬ 
tion,  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  Danish  horticul¬ 
turist.^*  Soon  afterwards  his  nursery  was  enjoying  wide  patron¬ 
age  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  Georgia.^"  His  skill 
in  propagating  fruit  and  his  unfaltering  enthusiasm  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  commercial  peach  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macon  were  important  factors  in  the  stimulation  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Southeast  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  He 
disproved  the  popular  Southern  idea  that  only  seedlings  could 
be  grown  successfully.  He  insisted  on  grafting  from  the  parent 
tree  in  order  to  produce  uniform  fruit  of  improved  quality. 
When  he  first  located  at  Macon  he  was  told  that  he  had  come 
to  the  land  of  peaches.  “And  it  was  true,”  he  related,  “for  never 
had  1  seen  such  an  abundance  of  mean,  dry  hog  peaches  as  those 
that  abounded  here.  .  . 

The  principal  theme  of  his  crusade  was  to  develop  the  early 
varieties  for  the  supply  of  Northern  markets.  “An  immense 
wealth  is  opened  for  us  in  those  markets  which  are  never  .  .  . 
overstocked  before  the  month  of  August,”  he  said.  “And  yet 
how  very  few  persons  are  ready  to  profit  by  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  we  are  in  possession!”*^  He  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  point  by  shipping  a  box  of  early  peaches 
from  Macon  to  New  York  in  July,  1853,  where  such  peaches 
sold  for  fifty  cents  apiece.**  Fruit  of  the  common  seedling  va¬ 
rieties  had  sold  on  local  markets  the  previous  season  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel.**  Nelson  insisted  also  that  Southerners  should 
develop  the  September  varieties  and  make  a  bid  for  the  late 
markets.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  six  weeks’  longer 
growing  season  in  the  South  which  gave  the  fruit  a  superior 
flavor.  He  observed  that  quantities  of  Northern  peaches  were 
brought  to  Southern  pons  after  the  season  for  the  local  fruit  had 
expired.  “Why  don’t  we  make  the  tide  roll  back?”  he  asked.** 

18.  Soil  of  the  South,  III  (185.3),  110,  564. 

19.  Georgia  Citizen,  Feb.  14,  1856. 

20.  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV  (1856),  91. 

21.  Ihid.,  XIII  (1855),  194. 

22.  Ibid.,  XII  (1854),  237. Daniel  Lee,  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  Georgia  peaches  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1848.  Packed  with 
puiverized  charcoai  in  hermetically-seaied  cans,  they  arrived  six  weeks  later 
with  fiavor  and  eating  qualities  greatly  impaired.  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV 
(1856),  91. 

23.  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV  (1856),  91. 

24.  Ibid.,  XIV  (1856),  91. 
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The  rise  of  the  commercial  peach  industry  in  Geor^  in  the 
decade  following  1850  was  phenominal.  R^hael  J.  Moses,  of 
Columbus,  made  an  experimental  shipment  of  early  fruit  packed 
in  champaign  baskets.  Travelling  by  stage  to  Macon,  then  by 
rail  to  Savannah,  and  thence  to  New  York  by  steamer,  they  sold 
for  thirty  dollars  per  basket.  Satisfied  with  the  experiment,  Moses 
expanded  his  orchard.  By  the  time  that  the  railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Columbus,  he  was  shipping  extensively  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  very  remunerative  prices.  By  1861,  sales  from 
a  young  loo-acre  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing  had  reached 
$7,500.00  annually.^® 

Many  commercial  orchards  of  varying  size  appeared  through¬ 
out  Middle  Georgia  in  the  1850’s,  A  planter  at  Montezuma  re¬ 
ported  an  orchard  of  forty  thousand  trees.**  The  Charleston 
Courier,  in  1856,  noted  that  “a  large  quantity”  of  Georgia  fruit 
had  been  shipped  through  that  port  during  the  season,*^  and  the 
Nev)  York  Daily  Tribune  mentioned  “the  very  large  and  profita¬ 
ble  shipments”  from  Southern  orchards  for  the  supply  of  early 
Northern  markets.**  The  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  in  October, 
1858,  reported  nine  cars  of  late  peaches  in  one  day  from  Macon 
and  Columbus,  destined  for  New  York  steamers  at  Charleston, 
indicating  that  Georgia  growers  were  also  supplying  the  late 
markets.  The  range  in  price  that  season  had  been  from  three  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  bushel,  the  more  expert  packing  and  assorting 
resulting  in  the  better  prices.** 

Thus  Georgians  had  made  considerable  progress  toward  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  complex  problems  of  organization  and  mar¬ 
keting.  They  had  also  begun  solutions  of  other  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  large-size  orchards.  The  “yellows  and  curl”  was  a 
disease  unknown  to  most  Southerners  who  had  grown  only  the 
hardier  native  seedlings,  but  the  disease  had  attacked  some  of 
the  improved  varieties.®*  When  hogs  had  been  allowed  to  forage 
the  orchards  for  fallen  fruit  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  borer  and  curculio.  Planters  noticed  the  increase  of 

25.  Raphael  Jacob  Moses,  “Autobioi;raptay,”  an  unpublished  manuscript  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  64 ;  Journal  of  Albert  Moses 
Lauria,  in  private  possession  :  Georgia  Citizen,  July  24,  1857, 

26.  fiouthem  Cultivator,  XIX  (1861),  35. 

27.  Quoted  in  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV  (1856),  94. 

28.  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Sept.  18,  1858. 

29.  Quoted  In  American  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South,  II  (1858),  374. 

30.  A  Hancock  County  fanner  stated  in  1854  that  “$30,000.00  has  been 
thrown  away"  in  that  county  alone  on  Northern  fruit  trees.  Similar  estimates, 
most  of  which  were  f^eatly  exagfterated,  were  made  by  planters  in  reference 
to  other  communities.  American  Cotton  Planter,  II  (1854),  381. 
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these  pests  under  conditions  of  commercial  planting,  however, 
and  recommended  cleaning  the  litter  from  under  the  trees  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem.*^ 

Other  problems  included  assorting  and  packing.  These  opera¬ 
tions  were  laborious  and  pains-taking.  After  selection,  each 
peach  was  wrapped  in  paper,  then  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  bag  filled 
with  wood  shavings.®^  Edward  Bancroft,  of  Athens,  developed 
a  self-sealing  can  and  disposed  annually  of  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  fruit  packed  in  these  containers.®*  Frosts  and 
freezing  temperatures  in  the  late  spring  of  1857  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  Georgia  crop  for  that  season.  Raphael  J. 
Moses  solved  this  problem  by  building  fires  in  his  orchard,  thus 
pointing  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  smudges  throughout  the 
area.®* 

Ante-bellum  Georgians  never  developed  a  suitable  nomencla¬ 
ture  for  the  products  of  this  new  enterprise.  “Georgia  peaches” 
became  well-known  in  many  Northern  marketing  centers,  and 
locally  such  standard  designations  were  heard  as  white  English, 
the  William  Crawford,  Oldmixon,  late  yellow,  and  Indian  peach. 
Each  cultivator  was  inclined  to  assign  a  special  name  to  his 
own  fruit.  Hence  the  same  fruit  often  bore  a  legion  of  names,  even 
in  the  same  locality.  In  encouraging  the  development  of  a  work¬ 
able  nomenclature  for  Southern  fruits,  Jarvis  Van  Buren,  of 
Clarksville,  said:  “We  have  only  one  peach  . . .  that  has  a  name,  the 
Indian  Peach;  and  one  apple,  the  Horse  Apple.  And  depend 
upon  it,  a  name  is  as  useful  to  a  fruit  as  it  is  to  a  man.  It  will 
not  make  its  way  in  the  world  without  a  good  one.”®*  It  was 
not  until  almost  a  decade  after  the  Civil  War  that  Samuel  Rumph 
developed  and  named  the  Elberta  peach,  which  firmly  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  a  uniform  trade  name. 

Fruit  nurseries,  which  were  practically  unknown  in  Georgia 
ten  years  earlier,  were  doing  a  thriving  business  by  i860;  and 
Northern  establishments  were  advertising  extensively  in  Southern 
journals.  Gloaming  Nursery,  at  Clarksville,  owned  by  Jarvis 
Van  Buren,  boasted  of  the  greatest  variety  of  Southern  seedling 

31.  Southern  Cultivator,  XI  (1853),  153;  XII  (1854),  269. 

32.  Oeornia  Citizen,  July  24,  1857. 

33.  Southern  Cultivator,  XVIII  (1860),  219,  309. 

34.  Georgia  Citizen,  July  24,  1857. 

35.  Southern  Cultivator,  VII  (1849),  28.  Jarvis  Van  Burpn  and  others  bad 
made  considerable  process  In  developing  a  workable  nomenclature  in  Southern 
apples  by  1860.  For  example,  see  James  C.  Bonner,  “Genesis  of  Agricultural 
Reform  In  the  Cotton  Belt,”  In  Journal  of  Southern  Hiztory,  IX  (1943),  494. 
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fruits  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.*®  William  H.  Thurmond 
operated  a  large  establishment  near  Atlanta  known  as  Downing 
Hill.*’  Prosper  Jules  Berckmans,  the  famous  Belgian  horticul¬ 
turist  who  operated  Fruitland  Nursery  at  Augusta,  was  said  to 
have  the  largest  nursery  in  the  South  in  i86i.**  Richard  Peters 
of  Atlanta  engaged  a  Cincinnati  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of 
his  nursery  on  Fair  Street.  He  did  a  thriving  business.  In  one 
order  Peters  shipped  four  thousand  young  trees  to  California 
around  Cape  Horn.  Some  of  his  propagations  found  their  way 
as  far  west  as  New  Zealand,  indicating  a  wide  fame  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  stock  in  late  ante-bellum  times.*®  There  were  also  nurseries 
in  many  small  communities,  such  as  Spring  Place,  Covington, 
and  White  Plains.^® 

The  history  of  Troup  Hill  Nursery  at  Macon,  where  much 
of  this  new  horticultural  enterprise  had  begun,  was  destined  for 
a  short  life  under  its  intrepid  founder,  Robert  Nelson.  In  1857 
it  was  sold  under  the  sheriffs  hammer  to  satisfy  claims  of  cred¬ 
itors.^’  Nelson’s  business  aptitude  proved  a  poor  match  for  his 
enthusiasm  for  Southern  fruits  and  his  horticultural  skill.  While 
developing  Troup  Hill  he  had  edited  a  horticultural  department 
in  the  Georgia  Citizen,  and  had  published  many  articles  in  various 
agricultural  journals,  including  a  very  profound  treatise  on  ma¬ 
nures.  Also  he  had  given  generously  of  his  time  to  public  lec¬ 
tures.®*  Despite  the  failure  of  Troup  Hill,  his  integrity  remained 
unimpaired,  and  apparently  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  resp)ect 
and  confidence  of  Southern  agricultural  leaders.  After  losing  his 
nursery  business  he  moved  to  Augusta  where,  for  two  years,  he 
assisted  in  the  operation  of  Fruitland  Nursery.®*  In  1858,  when 
Charles  A.  Peabody  severed  his  connections  with  the  American 
Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South,  Nelson  succeeded  him  as  the 
horticultural  editor  of  that  journal.  “His  name  and  reputation 
as  an  educated  and  experienced  Horticulturist,  are  well  known 

.S«.  Southern  Cultivator,  XVIII  (1859),  518. 
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in  all  this  country  among  fruit  growers,  as  familiar  ‘house  hold 
words’,”  wrote  Editor  Cloud  in  announcing  his  arrival  at  Mont¬ 
gomery/* 

The  War  halted  the  growth  of  Georgia’s  commercial  peach 
industry.  Georgia  peaches  flooded  the  markets  of  Richmond 
after  i86i,  but  the  industry  could  not  be  sustained  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  Northern  markets.  The  end  of  the  conflict  found  the 
larger  orchards  badly  in  need  of  renovation  and  many  of  them 
were  beyond  redemption.  Raphael  J.  Moses  had  salvaged  much 
of  his  fruit  by  canning  and  preserving  but  his  enterprise  in  com-  j 
mercial  growing  was  not  restored  after  1865,  due  perhaps  to  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  war  to  rail  transportation.*®  The  splendid 
nursery  and  orchard  belonging  to  Richard  Peters  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  Sherman’s  invasion;  houses  as  well  as  trees 
were  used  as  fuel  by  Federal  soldiers  during  the  occupation  of 
Atlanta.*® 

The  high  price  of  cotton  immediately  following  Appomattox 
encouraged  a  return  to  the  traditional  staple.  The  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  South’s  economy  was  another  factor  tending  to 
restore  the  hegemony  of  King  Cotton.  The  words  of  Stephen 
Elliott  in  1851  were  again  recalled:  “Horticulture,  except  in  its 
lowest  branches,  is  the  science  of  a  settled,  and  permanent  popu¬ 
lation,  not  the  pursuits  of  a  people  struggling  for  bread  and 
existence.”*^ 


44.  American  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South,  III  (1S59),  24.  Nelson'll 
contributions  to  other  phases  of  Southern  agriculture  should  be  noted.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  sorfchum  syrup  plantation  Indus¬ 
try  in  North  Georgia  in  the  1850  s.  The  methods  which  he  suftftested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  culture  of  the  cane,  its  curlnir,  and  the  boilinf;  of  the  Juice, 
are  still  in  use  today,  with  few  modifications.  He  described  a  silaire,  with  sor¬ 
ghum  as  a  base,  to  supplement  the  com  crop  for  livestock  feeding.  Robert  Nel¬ 
son.  “Chinese  Sugar  Millett,”  in  American  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the 
South,  II  (1858),  56.  Garden  innovations  which  he  introduced  into  Middle 
Georgia  included  rape,  colza,  and  the  shallot  onion.  He  suggested  thar  (Geor¬ 
gians  develop  an  early  commercial  vegetable  industry  for  the  supply  of  such 
markets  as  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  He  also  Insisted  that  native  flowers  and 
evergreens  be  substituted  for  exotics.  “Many  beautiful  Evergreens  abound  in 
our  woods  and  swamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mountains.”  he  observed.  “None 
of  these  have  [slcl  been  considered  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  our  gar¬ 
dens.”  Southern  Cultivator,  XIV,  (1856),  54. 

45.  Moses,  “Autobiography,”  64. 

46.  Black,  Richard  Peter*,  46. 

47.  For  a  list  of  the  more  Important  varieties  of  commercial  peaches  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  Civil  War,  see  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture,  19 Si  (Washington,  1937),  676-677. 


James  Jackson  in  the  American 
Revolution 


By  William  O.  Foster* 


When  the  British  evacuated  Georgia  in  1782,  twenty-five- 
year-old  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Jackson  proudly  led  his  ragged 
Georgia  Legion  into  Savannah,  followed  by  the  main  army  under 
General  Anthony  Wayne.^  As  the  British  officers  handed  Jack- 
son  the  keys  of  the  town,  the  dusty  streets  rang  with  acclaim 
for  a  Revolutionary  leader  whose  abilities  might  carry  him  far 
in  the  public  life  of  the  state  and  the  young  nation. 

Jackson  emigrated  from  England  in  1772  and  settled  in  Savannah 
in  1774  at  the  age  of  seventeen.*  He  made  his  home  with  John 
Wereat,  a  former  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  family  in  Moreton- 
Hamstead,  England.®  Jackson  read  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
Farley  for  about  a  year,  but  when  Georgia  organized  a  Whig 
government  in  1775  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  patriots  in  opposition 
to  his  mother  country.*  In  1776  he  was  elected  Qerk  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  by  the  Council  of  Safety®  and  in  1778  the 
Executive  Council  named  him  to  the  office  of  Register  of  Pro¬ 
bates  for  Chatham  County.® 

Jackson  first  attained  prominence  by  his  services  during  the 
American  Revolution.  In  discussing  the  Revolution  some  years 
after  its  close,  Jackson  admitted  that  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Revolution  “in  Georgia,  the  majority  were  opposed  to 
American  measures.”^ 

•  Prof.  Foster  tpaches  history  in  Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
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That  Georgia  finally  awoke,  however,  and  bore  a  worthy  part 
in  the  war  is  indicated  in  Jackson’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  1790.  He  estimated  that  in  1775  Georgia  had  1,000 
militia  constantly  in  the  service;  in  1776  and  the  first  half  of 
1777  there  were  approximately  750  militia  in  actual  service  and 
a  state  regiment  of  cavalry  of  about  250  “with  three  additional 
troop”  of  40  men  each  under  the  command  of  a  major,  exclusive 
of  the  state  corps;  there  were  in  1778  2,000  militia  in  actual 
service  for  six  months;  from  1779  to  1782  inclusive  there  were 
probably  750  militia  in  constant  service  for  the  whole  period. 
During  these  years,  in  which  the  enemy  ravaged  most  of  the 
state,  Jackson  stated  that  “the  citizens  of  Georgia  never  quit  the 
Field  altho  compelled  to  abandon  not  only  their  homes  but  fre¬ 
quently  their  State.  This  is  likewise  exclusive  of  the  Georgia 
Legion  called  in  1781  by  order  of  General  Greene.”* 

In  1798  Jackson  wrote,  “I  was  in  the  ranks  previous  to  the 
revolution,”®  and  in  1800  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  that  it  was  the  principal  wish  of  his  heart  to 
support  the  United  States  as  a  great,  free  and  independent  nation 
as  it  had  been  from  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  took  a  “mus- 
quet”  in  their  favor.^®  Where  he  was  living  and  the  particulars 
of  his  military  services  in  his  sixteenth  year  are  not  known.  Possi¬ 
bly  he  meant  to  refer  to  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  first  act  of  violence  against  the  British  in  Georgia  was  the 
capture  of  the  powder  magazine  in  Savannah  on  May  10,  1775. 
The  leaders  in  this  action  were  Edward  Telfair,  William  Gib¬ 
bons,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Milledge,  Joseph  Habersham,  N.  W. 
Jones,  George  Walton,  and  James  Jackson,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years.^^ 

On  January  12,  1776,  the  English  warships,  Scarborough,  Hich- 
inbroke,  and  St.  John,  and  two  transports  moved  up  to  “Five 
Fathom  Hole”  below  the  town  opposite  the  point  where  Fort 
Jackson  now  stands.  Two  of  these  ships  sailed  up  Back  River 
on  March  2;  one  of  them,  attempting  to  make  a  circuit  of  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  Island  and  descend  upon  the  city  from  above,  was  grounded 
at  the  western  end  of  the  island.  During  the  night,  the  English 

8.  Jamps  Jackann  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  New  York.  May  4.  1790,  Jamea 
Jackson  MSS.,  in  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library,  Savannah. 

9.  “Message  of  Governor  Jackson  to  the  Legislature,”  In  Governors’  Letter- 
Books,  179.V1798.  p.  21.3. 

10.  James  Jackson  to  Charles  Lee,  Louisville,  July  12,  1800,  in  Executive  De¬ 
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troops  from  the  Scarborough  boarded  the  rice  ships  at  the  south 
end  of  the  island.  The  Whig  Council  then  ordered  that  the  ships 
be  burned;  and  Captain  Oliver  Bowen,  James  Bryan,  John  Morel, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  and  “Lieutenant”  James  Jackson  volunteered 
their  services.  They  set  fire  to  the  Inverness,  which  was  loaded 
with  rice  and  deerskins,  and  this  vessel  drifted  across  the  harbor 
and  fired  some  of  the  other  rice  ships.  Three  of  the  vessels  were 
burned,  six  were  dismantled,  and  two  escaped  to  sea.^*  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  youthful  experience  Jackson  said  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  that 

he  warmly  supported  the  opposition  to  British  measures  and  was 
the  first  Boy  in  that  state  who  bore  arms  against  them.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  particularly  when  Commodore  Barclay  came  against 
that  town  and  was  one  of  the  9  Volunteers  under  Commodore  Bowen 
who  set  fire  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  Harbour  of  Savannah  and 
terminated  the  success  of  the  day.  On  the  attack  on  Tybee  he 
merited  and  received  Governor  [Archibald]  Bulloch’s  thanks,  where 
Capt  Bryan  having  been  ordered  back  the  command  of  the  Light 
Infantry  fell  on  him.  He  shortly  after  was  [made  Captain  and] 
raised  to  the  command  of  that  volunteer  Corps.  .  .  . 

The  attack  on  the  Tory  base  on  Tybee  Island  occurred  on  March 
25,  1776,  being  led  by  Governor  Bulloch  and  Colonel  John 
Baker;  all  the  buildings  except  one  were  destroyed  and  the  enemy 
driven  out.^*  Respecting  this  and  later  engagements  Jackson’s 
obituary  attributed  his  rapid  promotion  to  his  courage,  decision, 
and  “ardency”  of  temper.^* 

The  next  movement  of  the  Georgia  troops  was  against  the 
British  in  East  Florida,  their  third  “annual”  invasion  of  this  colony 
occurring  in  1778.^®  Jackson’s  failure  to  accompany  this  expedi¬ 
tion  is  explained  by  the  statement  in  his  autobiography  that,  “when 
his  Men  not  behaving  as  they  ought”,  he  resigned  his  command. 

Discouraged  by  the  loss  of  Saratoga  in  1777  the  British  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  South.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  moved  from 
New  York  upon  Savannah,  and  Major  General  Augustin  Prevost 
was  ordered  to  march  against  that  city  from  Elast  Florida.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Mark  Prevost,  brother  of  the  General,  arrived 
in  Georgia  on  November  19,  1778.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Jackson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  ordered  to  join 
Colonel  John  Baker  on  the  Altamaha  River.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  General  James  Screven  arrived  with  twenty  militiamen 

12.  William  Bacon  Stevena,  A  Hintory  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1859),  II, 
133-136,  hereinafter  referre<l  to  as  Stevena,  Georgia. 

13.  “The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  1836,  HI,’’  in  Charlton,  Jackton,  72, 

14.  “COMMUNICATION,”  in  Columbian  Uuteum,  April  9,  1806. 

15.  Stevens,  Georgia,  II,  163-167. 
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and  assumed  the  chief  command.  The  patriots  retreated  to  a 
woods  near  Midway  Church,  and  here  each  side  planned  to  am¬ 
bush  the  other.  The  troops  which  protected  the  British  right 
flank  were  defeated  by  Major  Baker,  and  their  ambuscade  on 
the  left  was  driven  out  by  the  field  pieces  of  Captain  Young,  as¬ 
sisted  by  some  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Jackson.^* 

Jackson  said  of  his  part  in  this  campaign:  “When  General 
Prevost  invaded  Georgia  in  1778  .  .  .  [Jackson]  was  appointed 
Brigade  Major  to  the  Militia  of  that  State  and  was  conspicuous 
in  several  skirmishes  with  the  Enemy  particularly  in  that  where 
Genl  Screven  was  killed,  in  one  of  which  .  .  .  [Jackson]  was 
wounded  in  the  ankle.”^^ 

When  the  British  were  being  driven  from  their  ambush,  Colonel 
Prevost  was  unhorsed.  Thinking  that  the  Americans  had  won 
the  day,  Jackson  gave  the  victory  shout;  but  this  emotional  out¬ 
burst  was  premature,  for  Prevost  was  unharmed  and,  getting  his 
men  under  control,  forced  his  opponents  to  withdraw.^*  Shortly 
after  this  engagement  the  British  became  discouraged  and  re¬ 
turned  to  East  Florida.^® 

Just  before  the  close  of  1778  the  British  assaulted  Savannah 
and  took  it  with  ease.  Jackson  participated  in  this  battle,  but  no 
details  of  his  actions  are  available;®®  Jackson  probably  swam  the 
creek,  fled  up  the  river  to  Zubly’s  Ferry,  and  there  crossed  into 
South  Carolina.®^  According  to  his  autobiography 

After  the  fall  of  Savannah  he  suffered  prodigious  hardships  and 
the  Militia  of  Georgia  being  dispersed  he  was  compelled  having  lost 
his  Horses  &  every  shilling  of  property  to  march  as  a  common  soldier 
In  Oen’l  Moultries  [sic]  army  from  Durisbourgh  [sic]  to  Dorchester 
&  was  in  several  skirmishes  in  that  route.  .  .  . 

Jackson  spoke  of  his  march  to  Dorchester  as  “this  barefoot 
expedition.”®®  On  this  expedition,  he  and  John  Milledge,  dressed 
in  rags,  were  arrested  as  spies  by  a  group  of  South  Carolina 
militia  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.®*  In  vain  did  they  plead 
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their  sufferings  and  services  as  proof  of  their  patriotism.  They 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  the  gallows  was  made  ready; 
but  fortunately  Major  Peter  Devaux,  who  knew  them  well, 
hastened  to  the  scene  and  by  his  testimony  set  them  free.“ 

Early  in  1779  Jackson  seems  to  have  left  Moultrie  and  joined 
the  troops  functioning  in  northern  Georgia  and  western  South 
Carolina.  One  Colonel  Boyd  had  recently  come  to  the  South 
from  New  York  and  was  seeking  recruits  among  the  Tories  in 
Wilkes  County.  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens  met  the  Tories  on 
February  14,  1779,  at  Kettle  Creek  in  the  Georgia  hills.  Boyd 
was  driven  back,  mortally  wounded,  and  his  forces  utterly  routed. 
Jackson  possibly  participated  in  this  battle  but  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  sources.*®  Austin  Dabney,  a  mulatto  soldier 
and  later  a  successful,  respected  merchant,  was  wounded  in  this 
struggle.  Later  circumstances  suggest  that  he  possibly  fought 
with  Jackson’s  militia.  Some  years  later,  while  making  a  trip  to 
Savannah  to  collect  his  federal  pension,  Dabney  rode  with  Colonel 
Wiley  Pope.  Jackson  was  standing  in  his  doorway  as  the  couple 
passed  his  house.  Giving  Pope  only  a  casual  greeting,  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  mulatto,  drew  him  from  his  horse,  and  made  him 
“a  guest”  while  in  Savannah.*® 

On  October  9,  1779,  Count  d’  Estaing  of  France  assisted  Gen¬ 
eral  Benjamin  Lincoln,  the  American  commander  in  the  South, 
in  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Savannah.  Jackson’s  commission 
had  expired  when  the  British  took  Savannah  in  the  latter  part 
of  1778;  and  he  possibly  joined  a  volunteer  corps  under  Colonel 
Marbury  which  led  the  advance  of  Huger’s  column.  The  details 
of  Jackson’s  activities  in  this  bloody  assault  are  not  known,  but 
he  is  said  to  have  “behaved  with  his  usual  gallantry.”  Lieutenant 
Edward  Lloyd,  a  Georgian  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
South  Carolina,  had  his  right  arm  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball;  and 
while  his  shattered  limb  was  being  dressed  he  remarked  to  Jack- 
son,  who  held  him  in  his  arms,  that  “as  bad  as  such  a  prospect 
presented  to  so  young  a  man,  he  would  rather  be  in  his,  than  in 

24.  Absalom  H.  Cbappell.  Mitcetlaniei  of  Georgia  .  .  (Atlanta,  1874), 
Part  III,  7 :  Cbarlton,  Jackton,  16. 

29.  William  Johnson,  comp.,  Skrtehet  of  the  ZAfe  and  Correspondence  of 
Nathanael  Greene  (Charleston,  1822).  I,  289;  David  Ramsay,  Historg  of  South 
Carolina  (Charleston.  1809),  I,  298. 

26.  [Georftc  Rockin(;bam  Ollmer,]  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
Upper  Georgia  (Americus,  Georgia,  1926),  214.  Lientenant  Colonel  Prevost  with 
about  nine  hundred  men  crossed  Brier  Creek  fifty  miles  above  its  month  and  on 
March  3  surprised  and  completely  routed  John  Ashe.  David  Ramsay.  Historg 
of  South  Carolina,  I,  299,  300.  Jackson  possibly  participated  in  this  engage- 
ment  under  Elbert  or  McIntosh. 
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Captain  Stedman’s  situation,”  the  latter  American  officer  having 
deserted  his  post  on  the  morning  of  the  assault.*^  Jackson’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  battle  merely  refers  to  the  fact  that  “In  Oct.  1779 
he  was  in  the  storm  [ing]  of  Savannah.  .  . 

The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  authorities  pleaded  in  vain 
with  Count  d’  Estaing  to  make  another  attack  on  Savannah.  In 
an  address  to  the  United  States  Senate  fourteen  years  later,  Jack- 
son  asserted  that  “in  many  cases,  national  honor  is  only  a  con¬ 
vertible  term  for  national  interest.”  He  illustrated  his  point  by 
stating  that  the  Count  was  resting  five  miles  from  Savannah 
while  his  two  wounds  were  healing;  and  when  the  Americans 
appealed  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  of  France  as  a  reason  for 
continuing  the  assault  he  said,  “Gentleman,  if  my  honor  is  to  be 
lost  by  not  taking  the  city,  it  is  lost  already;  but  I  deem  my 
honor  to  consist  in  the  honor  of  my  country,  and  that  honor  is 
my  country’s  interest.”  Jackson  added,  “The  time  of  operation 
in  the  West  Indies  had  arrived,  and  the  Count  re-embarked  his 
troops.”^ 

In  the  spring  of  1780  Jackson  engaged  in  one  of  his  numerous 
affairs  of  honor.  He  stated: 

In  March  1780  he  was  reappointed  to  his  old  Station  of  Brigade 
Major  and  in  that  Month  was  driven  hy  the  over-hearing  disposition 
of  Lt  Governor  Wells  to  a  personal  combat  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  the  latter  and  his  being  shot  through  both  knees.  -  -  In  May 
before  he  was  well  recovered  he  retreated  through  Carolina  then 
in  the  complete  possession  of  the  Enemy  with  Governor  Howly 
[sic] 30  and  had  his  share  of  the  great  difficulties  they  encountered. 

The  cause  of  this  duel  is  not  fully  known.  George  Wells  was 
at  the  time  a  planter  of  some  prominence,  but  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution  he  had  been  rather  slow  in  breaking  with 
Britain.  In  1780  the  patriot  cause  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
Georgia  was  an  easy  prey  alike  to  external  and  internal  foes.  A 
few  legislators  met  at  Augusta  in  January,  1779,  and  they  thought 
it  wise  to  turn  the  government  over  to  a  committee.  Wereat 
became  the  head  of  this  conservative  group,  which  was  now  act¬ 
ing  as  the  Council,  and  was  by  many  considered  the  head  of  the 
government.  In  opposition  to  this  plan  George  Walton,  Richard 
Howley,  George  Wells,  and  other  radicals  pretended  to  call  a 
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legislature  and  elected  Walton  to  the  office  of  govemor.*^  The 
two  groups  finally  came  together  at  Augusta  in  January,  1780, 
and  formed  a  new  legislature.  Howley  was  elected  governor, 
but  was  sent  to  Congress;  and  Wells,  as  head  of  the  Council,  be¬ 
came  the  chief  executive.  Jackson  was  of  a  fiery  disposition  and 
Wells  was  possibly  domineering  in  the  assertion  of  an  uncertain 
executive  authority.  Where  the  two  met  is  not  known.  They 
brought  no  seconds  or  other  witnesses  and  appear  to  have  had 
a  simple  agreement  that  they  would  stand  a  few  paces  apart  and 
continue  firing  until  one  of  them  fell.  When  friends  arrived 
Wells  was  dead  and  Jackson  was  unable  to  stand.®^ 

Charleston  fell  to  the  British  in  May,  1780,®®  and  Jackson  did 
not  leave  Georgia  until  word  of  its  fall  had  reached  Augusta.®^ 
He  stated  in  his  autobiography  that  he  accompanied  Governor 
Howley  in  the  retreat  through  Carolina  in  May,  1780.  In  August 
Jackson  was  able  to  resume  his  military  duties,  and  during  the 
next  year  his  activities  were  confined  to  the  Carolinas.  In  the 
fall  Colonel  Thomas  Sumter  took  a  position  at  Fishdam  Ford 
on  Broad  River  twenty-eight  miles  from  Winnsboro,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  joined  at  this  point  on  October  9  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  Georgia  militia  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Elijah 
Clarke  and  John  Twiggs  and  Majors  Jackson  and  Candler.  Gen¬ 
eral  Cornwallis  sent  Major  James  Wemyss  to  surprise  Sumter. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed,  Wemyss  was  badly  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  twenty  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  a  large 
number  were  wounded.®*  No  particulars  of  Jackson’s  experiences 
in  this  engagement  have  been  preserved. 

On  November  20,  1780,  Jackson  engaged  in  the  more  important 
battle  of  Blackstocks  on  the  Tyger  River  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  South  Carolina.  In  his  autobiography  he  wrote,  “In  Au¬ 
gust  the  same  year  he  joined  Col.  Clarke’s  camp  and  was  in  a 
variety  of  actions  particularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Black- 
stock.  . . .’’  Moving  west  Sumter  crossed  the  Broad  River,  feinted 
against  Camden,  and  was  then  joined  by  Clarke,  Twiggs,  Jack- 
son,  and  the  Georgia  militia  between  the  Enoree  and  the  Tyger 
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rivers.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Banastre  Tarleton  followed  across  the 
Broad  and  Enoree  rivers,  hoping  secretly  to  obtain  a  position  in 
Sumter’s  rear.  Sumter  was  warned  too  late  to  cross  the  Tyger 
but  in  time  to  make  preparation  for  battle.  He  reached  a  point 
at  Blackstocks  plantation  where  the  Tyger  turned  north,  ran  east 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  turned  south.  The  two  armies 
were  marching  northward  when  Sumter  turned  to  fight  at  a 
small  stream  which  ran  in  an  easterly  direction  by  a  large  tobacco 
bam  and  emptied  into  the  Tyger  River.  Jackson  was  voluntary 
aid  to  Sumter  and  also  commanded  a  contingent  of  Georgia 
militia  east  of  the  bam.  Tarleton  arrived  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  deliberately  began  to  place  his  men,  but  Sumter 
took  the  initiative  and  forced  him  to  begin  the  stmggle  at  once. 
The  British  drove  back  the  Americans’  initial  attack  and  their 
cavalry  temporarily  turned  the  American  left  held  by  the  Geor¬ 
gians;  but  being  reinforced  by  Winn,  Twiggs  and  Jackson  held 
their  ground.®®  Jackson  wrote  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  that  “Gen¬ 
eral  Sumter  was  wounded  early  in  the  action  and  retired.  Colonel 
(now  General)  Twiggs  and  myself  fought  the  enemy  three  hours 
after  this,  and  defeated  them  totally,  bringing  off  upward  of 
thirty  dragoon  horses.”®'^  He  later  wrote  another  friend  that 
after  Sumter  was  wounded,  “I  advanced  by  his  order  in  sight 
of  the  encampment  &  fires.  .  .  .  Two  South  Carolina  Colonels 
[Richard]  Winn  and  [Edward]  Lacy  .  .  .  deserved  credit,  but 
.  .  .  the  Georgians  bore  the  bmnt.  .  .  .’’®*  Tarleton  lost  between 
one-fifth  and  one-third  of  his  men  and  the  patriots  lost  one  killed 
and  three  wounded.®®  A  participant  in  the  battle.  Colonel  Sam¬ 
uel  Hammond,  said  that  “In  forming  for  battle,  .  .  .  [Sumter] 
was  ably  and  actively  assisted  by  Major  James  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
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gia,  acting  as  a  volunteer  aid  and  as  brigade-major.”*®  Joseph 
Johnson  stated  that  two  of  the  bravest  participants  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  were  among  the  youngest.  Robert  Stark  of  Columbia 
being  fifteen  and  James  Jackson  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He 
continued: 

In  the  same  battle,  another  lad,  of  little  more  than  Stark's  age, 
first  brought  himself  into  notice.  He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  was  repeatedly  seen  to  seize  the  guns  and  accoutrements 
of  the  dead  British  soldiers,  and  thereby  equip  himself  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  fire  on  the  enemy.  This  he  kept  up  as  coolly  and  as  actively, 
as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  game  of  baseball.  This  boy  was  after¬ 
wards  General  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia.  .  .  .4i 

In  the  fall  of  1780  the  patriots  received  further  encouragement 
from  their  victory  over  Patrick  Ferguson  at  King’s  Mountain 
and  the  appointment  of  Major  General  Nathanael  Greene  as 
Commander  of  the  Southern  Department.  In  order  to  threaten 
Ninety-Six  and  to  enlist  recruits,  Clarke  with  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  militia  paused  for  a  time  on  Long  Cane  Creek  in  western 
South  Carolina.  On  December  4,  1780,  Colonel  Benjamin  Few 
assumed  command,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  sought  to  drive 
him  out  of  this  section.  On  December  ii  the  British  defeated 
the  Americans  at  this  point,  and  Few  ordered  a  withdrawal.*^ 
Jackson  was  probably  with  the  Georgians  in  this  encounter,  but 
the  only  details  of  his  action  are  those  found  in  the  brief  state¬ 
ment  in  his  autobiography  that  “more  than  once  such  was  his 
influence  &  the  love  the  Men  bore  him  he  saved  the  Camp  from 
being  totally  abandoned:  particularly  after  Col  Clarkes  [sic]  be¬ 
ing  wounded  at  Long  Cane — ” 

In  January,  1781,  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  militia  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Pickens.  Greene  took  a  position 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  and  decided  to  divide 
his  forces  by  sending  Daniel  Morgan  to  threaten  Ninety-Six. 
Pickens  united  his  forces  with  Morgan  near  the  junction  of  the 
Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers.  Morgan  issued  an  animated  call  to  be 
distributed  by  Jackson  to  the  Georgia  refugees,  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina  to  repair  to 
his  camp.**  The  refugees  responded  promptly  to  this  appeal  and 
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arrived  in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Battle  of  Cowpens 
on  January  17,  1781. 

Cornwallis  sent  Tarleton  to  destroy  Morgan  before  he  could 
reunite  with  Greene,  hoping  then  to  pursue  Greene  into  North 
Carolina  and  defeat  him  before  he  could  be  reinforced  by  Wash¬ 
ington  or  escape  into  Virginia.  Greene  stated  that  Morgan’s 
forces  totaled  approximately  970  and  Tarleton’s  1,200.** 
Tarleton  had  two  three-pounder  cannon  and  Morgan  had 
none.  Tarleton  later  admitted  that  the  ground  at  Cowpens  was 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry,  in  which  branch  of  service 
the  British  outnumbered  the  Americans  three  to  one.  This  en¬ 
gagement  occurred  about  three  miles  south  of  the  line  between 
the  Carolinas  where  the  Broad  River  ran  in  an  easterly  direction 
and  then  turned  toward  the  south.  The  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  militia  were  placed  in  the  front  line  under  the  command 
of  Pickens,  Jackson  being  Brigade  Major  to  all  of  Picken’s  men. 
The  second  or  main  line,  posted  on  a  small  ridge  to  the  north, 
was  manned  by  the  Continentals  and  some  Virginia  militia  under 
Colonel  John  Eager  Howard.  On  the  northern  slope  of  a  higher 
ridge  to  the  rear  was  posted  the  cavalry  under  Colonels  William 
Washington  and  James  McCall. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle,  Jackson  probably  congratulated 
the  Georgians  and  Carolinians  upon  being  placed  in  advance  of  the 
Continentals,  and  in  “stentorian”  tones  “animated”  their  spirits 
by  calling  upon  them  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  militia.  The  men 
had  learned  through  Inman’s  report  that  Tarleton’s  forces  were 
rapidly  moving  up,  but  the  scouts  had  been  carefully  posted; 
and  as  the  American  militia  shared  the  confidence  of  the  Conti¬ 
nentals,  soon  every  man  was  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  troops  were  aroused  in  time  to  eat  a 
good  breakfast.  Every  man  stepped  briskly  to  his  appointed 
position  and  waited  in  quiet  alertness.  Jackson  took  a  position 
where  he  could  watch  his  pickets  and  the  first  line,  as  well  as 
the  approach  of  the  British. 

Tarleton  drew  within  view  at  daybreak;  and,  although  his  men 
were  slightly  wear)'^  from  their  long,  rapid  march,  he  rashly  and 
with  nervous  haste  ordered  them  to  form  and  rush  the  American 
positions.  The  battle  began  at  seven  o’clock.  As  the  British  ad¬ 
vanced  in  double-quick  step,  Jackson  gave  the  signal;  the  pickets 
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fired  and,  according  to  orders,  rushed  back  to  the  first  line  and 
there  reloaded.  As  soon  as  they  could  “mark  the  epaulet  men,” 
the  militia  of  the  first  line  gave  the  advancing  British  a  well- 
aimed,  withering  fire  which  caused  them  momentarily  to  hesi¬ 
tate.  Jackson  then  rode  toward  the  east,  and  his  militia  in  orderly 
ranks  left  the  first  line  and  followed  him  around  the  American 
left  and  joined  the  cavalry  to  form  a  rear  guard. 

As  Jackson’s  men  disappeared  over  the  second  ridge,  the  British 
regained  their  momentum  and  approached  the  second  or  main 
line.  Here  they  met  a  stronger  fire  from  Howard’s  larger  force. 
The  aim  of  the  Americans  was  so  effective  and  determined  that 
the  British  began  to  waver.  Tarleton  thought  this  was  the  logical 
time  to  order  forward  his  reserves.  The  impact  of  the  reinforced 
British  line  was  so  violent  that  they  began  to  turn  Howard’s 
light,  and  to  block  this  move  Howard  ordered  one  of  his  com¬ 
panies  on  the  extreme  right  to  form  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
line.  In  the  excitement  and  confusion,  the  subordinate  officers 
thought  this  order  called  for  a  general  retreat,  and  the  whole 
line  began  to  move  back  toward  the  second  ridge.  The  British 
mistook  an  orderly  withdrawal  for  a  rout  and  rushed  forward 
like  a  mob.  After  a  brief  conference  with  Washington  and  How¬ 
ard,  Morgan  sent  the  cavalry  around  his  left  to  the  rear  of  Tarle¬ 
ton.  Howard  promptly  ordered  his  men  to  turn  and  charge 
with  bayonets  along  the  entire  line.  Jackson’s  militia,  being  or¬ 
dered  by  Pickens  to  move  forward  on  their  extreme  right,  soon 
broke  through  and  made  contact  with  Washington’s  cavalry. 
The  British  were  caught  in  a  vise. 

Showing  a  disdain  for  danger,  Jackson  rushed  ahead  into  the 
very  center  of  the  British  infantry:  he  seized  and  then  lost  one 
of  Major  Archibald  McArthur’s  standards,  came  near  being  made 
a  prisoner,  and  distinguished  himself  bv  the  number  of  officers 
he  captured. 

The  hand  to  hand  fighting  soon  brought  the  struggle  to  an 
end.  In  the  contest  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  the  Americans 
lost  seventy-two  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  British 
lost  eight  hundred,  a  strikingly  large  number  being  commissioned 
officers,  and  their  two  cannon.  Tarleton  and  a  part  of  his  cav¬ 
alry  barely  escaped.*® 
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In  his  autobiography  Jackson  gave  this  account  of  the  battle: 

Genl  Pickens  having  left  his  parole  behind  him  &  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  with  a  number  of  the  Long  Cane  Inhabitants  and  the 
Georgians,  &  those  being  incorporated  he  was  appointed.  .  .  Brigade 
Major  of  the  whoie  in  which  capacity  he  acted  at  the  Cowpens  & 
where  his  conduct  in  action  was  particularly  noticed  &  has  been 
since  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Genl  Morgan  himself  who  thanked 
him  on  the  Field:  but  owing  to  the  negligence  or  intention  of  Major 
Giles,  Genl  Morgans  aid,  bis  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  returns 
to  Congress  altho  the  Virginia  Commissaries  was — there  is  evi¬ 
dence  however  still  alive  to  prove  the  injustice  done  him  and  which 
he  in  a  great  measure  blamed  his  own  Gen  Pickens  for.  He  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  if  he  ever  was  pleased  with  himself  or  if 
ever  he  deserved  credit  in  action  it  was  on  that  day —  He  led  the 
Militia  took  a  great  proportion  of  the  prisoners  above  a  dozen  Offi¬ 
cers  [sic]  swords  and  among  them  Major  McArthurs  [sic]  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  infantry  &  whose  Person  he  delivered  to  Genl 
Morgan. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  to  Congress,  Morgan  pve  a  general 
statement  of  praise  for  General  Pickens  and  his  officers.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  report  he  stated  that  “Colonel  Pickens,  and 
all  the  officers  in  his  corps,  behaved  well;  but,  from  their  having 
so  lately  joined  the  detachment,  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect 
all  their  names  and  rank,  so  that  the  general  is  constrained  not 
to  particularize  any,  lest  it  should  be  doing  injustice  to  others.”** 

^veral  of  Georgia’s  military  leaders  shared  Jackson’s  sense 
of  injustice  in  not  being  mentioned  by  name;  but  Jackson  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  In  1795  he  took  the  matter  up  with 
Morgan  and  Pickens.  He  mailed  Pickens  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  Morgan;  and  Pickens  wrote  Morgan  a  concise,  characteristic 
letter  which  stated,  “Dear  General:  Our  friend.  General  Jack- 
son,  has  shown  me  this  letter.  His  merit  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
you.”*’  Jackson  explained  to  Morgan  that  he  was  requesting 
a  statement  from  him  in  order  that  it  might  be  included  in  a 
proposed  history  of  Georgia  by  Edward  Langworthy.  He  said 
that  the  officers  of  the  three  Georgia  companies  attributed  the 
omission  of  their  names  in  the  official  report  to  the  loss  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  dispatches.  Major  Cunningham  and  Captains  Samuel  Ham¬ 
mond,  George  Walton,  and  Joshua  Inman  “all  behaved  well.” 
Although  Jackson  mentioned  with  some  difficulty  that  he  had 

46.  David  Kamaay,  The  Hittory  of  the  Rerolution  of  South  Carolina  (Tron- 
ron.  178.''.).  II,  472.  47.3. 

47.  William  A.  Courtenay,  Proceedinyt  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Rattle  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  Cowpent  (Walhalla,  S.  C.,  1903), 
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commanded  all  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops  and  served 
as  Brigade  Major  to  all  the  militia,  he  hosted  that  by  his  own 
prowess  he  had  captured  Major  McArthur  and  at  “the  utmost 
risk  of  my  life”  had  temporarily  seized  the  colors  of  the  71st 
British  regiment,  being  rescued  from  imminent  death  only  by 
the  personal  exertions  of  Howard.  Morgan  was  reminded  that 
on  the  field  of  battle  he  had  expressed  his  gratitude  for  Jackson’s 
heroism.  Jackson  then  acknowledged  an  ambition  to  have  his 
sons  and  the  citizens  of  Georgia  know  that  he  had  “contributed 
my  mite  to  your  glory 

Morgan  was  occupied  at  the  time  in  a  campaign  to  crush  the 
Whisky  Insurrection  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
made  no  reply  to  Jackson’s  urgent  request  for  a  certificate.  Jack- 
son  was  impatient  and  wrote  him  again  three  weeks  later,  cor¬ 
recting  two  statements  of  his  former  letter  and  strengthening  his 
appeal  for  justice  to  the  Georgia  troops  and  their  officers.  His 
letter  reads: 

Sir:  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  you  about  a  fortnight  since, 
respecting  the  service  of  the  Georgians  under  you  at  Cowpens.  Lest 
two  observations  of  mine  in  that  letter  should  be  misunderstood, 
I  beg  leave  to  correct  them.  The  first  was,  that  I  was  brigade-major 
to  all  the  militia  present.  I  since  recollect  that  you  had  militia  from 
Virginia.  The  second,  that  I  had  your  thanks.  I  meant  not  by  this, 
your  thanks  in  orders,  but  verbally  for  my  conduct,  which  a  hundred 
living  evidences  could  prove  was  creditable  to  myself,  and  deserving 
of  your  approbation.  Colonel  McDowell,  now  in  Congress,  and  who 
commanded  the  North  Carolina  militia  on  that  day,  is  one  of  them. 
General  Picken’s  written  testimony,  I  informed  you,  I  was  possessed 
of,  and  under  him  I  was  acting.  A  circumstance  I  will  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  mentioning  will  serve  to  revive  your  memory.  You  had 
placed  a  sergeant  over  a  cask  of  wine.  After  my  return  with  Gen¬ 
eral,  then  Major  McArthur,  and  who  I  had  left  in  custody  of  Col. 
Washington,  I  came  across  this  man,  and  found  him  dealing  the 
wine  out  to  all  in  his  way.  A  wounded  militiaman  at  some  distance 
requested  me  for  a  drop  to  revive  him,  which  the  sergeant  refused 
on  my  application,  and  I  then  ordered  the  men  with  me  to  drive 
him  off  and  take  possession  of  the  cask.  He  went  and  complained 
to  you,  and  you  came  very  angry,  and  I  expected  would  have  struck 
me.  Feeling  myself  injured,  I  explained  to  you  the  conduct  of  the 
fellow,  and  could  not  help  adding  that  my  conduct  had  deserved  a 
better  return,  mentioning  to  you  my  leaving  the  British  officer  com¬ 
manding  their  infantry  with  the  Colonel  [Washington].  It  was  then 
that  you  made  the  sergeant  beg  my  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  gave 
me  your  verbal  thanks,  which  were  repeated  when  we  stopped  on 


48.  .lumps  Jackson  to  General  Morgan.  Philadelphia,  January  20,  1795,  in 
Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Greatiy  Enlarged  and 
Improved  (Washington,  1837),  288-290.  Of  the  eleven  Americans  killed  in  action 
at  Cowpens,  three  were  Georgians  and  of  the  slxty-one  wounded,  five  were  from 
that  state.  Junes,  Georgia,  II,  471. 
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the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  and  where  we  [General  Pickens  and 
brigade]  took  the  prisoners  under  our  charge,  and  you  parted  from 
us.  Maj.  Giles  mentioned  at  Charlotte,  on  his  tour  to  Congress,  my 
name,  as  one  who  had  distinguished  himself:  and  considering  the 
responsibilities  of  my  station,  and  the  risks  that  I  ran  that  day, 

I  had  some  right  to  expect  to  be  named.  I  confess  I  was  chagrined 
when  the  account  came.  I,  after  this,  ran  the  utmost  risk  of  my  life 
at  Torrens’s,  [sic[  when  the  British  crossed  the  Catawba,  and  be¬ 
lieve,  that  in  some  measure,  owing  to  my  exertions  with  a  few 
officers  and  men,  the  slaughter  was  not  so  great  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  At  Salisbury,  where  you  had  reached,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  Gen.  Pickens  and  yourself,  that  I  was  killed.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  received  by  you  and  him  with  friend¬ 
ship  and  satisfaction.  At  the  Yadkin  we  parted,  and  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  after,  to  have  my  conduct  signally  approbated  by  that  great 
officer  Gen.  Greene,  who  appointed  me  to  the  command  of  a  State 
legion. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  lest  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  should 
have  made  those  circumstances  escape  your  memory;  and 
which,  not  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal  events, 
and  only  concerning  an  individual  officer,  are  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  I  had  the  honor,  however,  in  1791,  to  have  the  principal 
circumstances  recognized  by  you. 

I  shall  leave  this  in  about  a  fortnight  for  Savannah.  Should  you 
not  see  it  proper  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  myself,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  my  countrymen.^* 

Morgan  remarked  that  at  Cowpens  “I  would  not  have  had 
a  swamp  in  the  view  of  my  militia  on  any  consideration;  they 
would  have  made  for  it  and  nothing  could  have  detained 
them.  .  .  If  in  1795  he  still  entertained  such  a  low  esteem  for 
the  militia,  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  he  probably  never 
granted  Jackson’s  request  or  answered  his  letters. 

In  1797  Jackson’s  enemies  sought  revenge  for  his  attacks  upon 
them  in  the  Yazoo  controversy  by  minimizing  his  actions  at  the 
Cowpens.  General  Pickens  learned  of  this  and  on  February  6 
sent  Jackson  a  certificate  which  stated  that  Jackson’s  firm,  active 
conduct  greatly  aided  in  animating  the  troops  and  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  day  and  that  he  “particularly  signalized”  himself 
in  this  battle.*^ 

In  1809  Charlton  wrote  that  at  Cowpens  Jackson  “had  the 
honor  to  receive  the  sword  of  Major  McArthur  of  the  British 
infantry,  whom  he  conducted  to  Morgan.  .  .  In  1 8 1 1  Gen- 


49.  JamPB  Jackson  to  Ocneral  Morftan,  Pbiladclphla,  February  9.  1795,  In 
James  Qrabam,  comp..  The  UJe  of  Oeneral  Daniel  Morgan  (New  York,  1856), 
472,  473. 

60.  McCrady,  The  BUtory  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  nSO-ttSS, 
p.  35. 

51.  Cbarlton.  Jaekeon,  25.  26.  Jackson  bad  requested  a  certificate. 

52.  nid..  24.  25. 
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eral  Henry  Lee  wrote  to  General  Pickens,  requesting  information 
upon  several  points  in  his  career.  In  a  lengthy  reply,  Pickens  took 
exception  to  the  statement  of  Charlton  which  seemed  to  give 
the  impression  that  McArthur  surrendered  to  Jackson.  He  wrote: 

I  see  in  a  publication,  the  life  of  the  late  Genl.  Jackson,  by  a  Judge 
Carlton  [sic]  of  Savannah,  that  Major  McCarthur  [sic]  of  the  71st 
Regiment  delivered  his  sword  to  him.  I  think  Jackson  never  told  him 
so.  Major  McCarthur  [sic]  surrendered  to  me,  some  distance  from  the 
battle  ground  and  delivered  his  sword  to  me.  Jackson  acted  with  me 
at  that  time  as  Brigade  Major.  I  sent  back  to  Genl.  Morgan,  by  Major 
Jackson,  Major  McCarthur  [sic]  with  the  sword.  When  I  met  Colo. 
Washin^on  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Tarleton,  I  ordered  Jackson, 
who  was  brave  and  active,  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  with  as 
many  of  the  mounted  militia  as  he  could  get.  We  pursued  with  Colo. 
Washington  22  miles  &  made  prisoners  of  several  in  Tarleton’s  rear 
but  could  not  bring  him  to  an  action.  We  did  not  get  back  to  the  battle 
ground  till  the  next  morning  &  overtook  Genl.  Morgan  with  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  night  at  Gilbert’s  Town.53 

In  stating  that  he  took  the  swords  of  Major  McArthur  and 
eleven  other  British  officers,  Jackson  probably  did  not  mean 
that  McArthur  formally  surrendered  to  him.  His  surrender  was 
made  to  Pickens;  and  Charlton’s  view  harmonizes  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Pickens  that  it  was  upon  the  order  of  the  latter  that 
Jackson  took  McArthur  and  his  sword  to  General  Morgan. 

After  this  battle  Cornwallis  lingered  two  days  to  collect  his 
troops  and  destroy  his  heavy  baggage,  and  thus  the  Americans 
were  able  safely  to  cross  the  Catawba  with  their  wounded  and 
the  prisoners. 

Jackson’s  exjjerience  at  Cowpens  seems  to  have  been  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  his  desire  to  arouse  some  one  to  write  the  history 
of  Georgia,  particularly  its  part  in  the  Revolution.  Failing  to 
enlist  Judge  George  Walton,  he  centered  his  efforts  upon  Ed¬ 
ward  Langworthy.®*  In  1790  Jackson  wrote  him 

If  my  vanity  Is  to  be  roused  at  all.  It  must  be  by  such  as  yourself — 
Men  of  Science  and  information,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  encomium 
you  too  highly  lavish  on  my  conduct,  will  have  no  small  weight  for 
[the  continuation  of  our  correspondence]  ....  It  is  said  that  most 
Men  in  a  certain  degree  know  themselves —  if  this  position  he  true — 


53.  .\ndrew  Pickens  to  Oen'I  Lee,  Pendleton  District,  Augnst  28,  1811,  in 
Draper  Collection,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

54.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  "Edward  Langworthy  .  .  Oa.  HUt.  Quar.,  VIT 
(1923),  1-17.  Langwortliy  was  probably  bom  near  Savannah.  He  was  a  pupil 
and  later  a  teacher  In  Whitefield’s  Orphan  Home.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia,  a  signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
a  representative  of  Georgia  in  Conness.  After  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  he  moved  to  Elkton, 
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I  feel  that  my  grand  object  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  is  the 
good  of  my  County. 

...  I  have  with  me  the  second  volume  of  Ramsays  [sic]  South  Caro¬ 
lina  with  my  Notes  thereon,  which  you  shall  be  welcome  to,  but  which 
would  require  some  verbal  explanation.^^ 


He  also  advised  Langw^orthy  to  return  to  Georgia  for  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit  in  order  to  work  up  a  good  subscription  for  his 
history.  The  following  year  Langworthy  wrote  Jackson: 

Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  Subscription  Paper  for  “A  Political  His¬ 
tory  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .”  for  which  I  must  request  you  to  take 
in  Subscriptions,  &  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  succeed  therein,  as  the 
design  is  a  well  meant  Attempt  to  rescue  the  patriotic  Exertions  of 
our  Countrymen  from  Oblivion,  &  the  misrepresentation  of  some 
Writers  of  American  History.  .  .  .58 

A  prospectus  of  this  proposed  two  volume  history  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  press  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1791,®^  but  several 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  manuscript  was  ready.  In  1795 
Jackson  wrote  Langworthy,  expressing  sympathy  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  offering  suggestions  for  the  history.®*  Lang¬ 
worthy  became  so  despondent  after  his  wife’s  death  that  he  never 
published  his  history  and  this  manuscript  and  most  of  his  other 
papers  have  been  lost. 

Jackson’s  notes  on  the  margin  of  Ramsay  were  substantiated 
on  December  24,  1791  by  a  certificate  from  Generals  Twiggs 
and  Clarke.  These  notes  also  have  been  lost.®* 


55.  James  Jackson  to  Edward  Langwortby,  Philadelphia,  December  24,  1790, 
ibid.,  8. 

.56.  Edward  Langworthy  to  James  Jackson,  Elkton,  Maryland,  March  1,  1791. 
ibid.,  9. 

57.  Georgia  State  Gazette  (Augusta),  May  22,  26,  June  2,  July  14,  21,  1791. 

58.  James  Jackson  to  Edward  Langworthy,  Philadelphia,  January  28,  1795, 
In  James  Jackson  MSS..  Duke  University.  Jackson  promised  to  send  Morgan's 
certificate  If  he  furnished  one.  He  also  faintly  hoped  to  receive  a  statement 
from  Nathan  Brownson,  a  Revolutionary  Governor  of  Georgia,  whose  wife  had 
made  him  flee  to  Vermont.  He  had  sent  his  second  volume  of  Ramsay  to  Lang¬ 
worthy  and  requested  him  to  have  Generals  Twiggs  and  Clarke  certify  to  the 
facts  written  In  the  margin  and  to  return  the  notes  in  order  that  he  might 
write  them  on  a  duplicate  copy  of  Ramsay.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  Lang¬ 
worthy  would  include  an  account  of  the  effort  of  South  Carolina  to  absorb 
Georgia  during  the  Revolution  and  the  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Adams  Treutlen  in  1777  to  block  this  plan.  He  thought  the  new 
edition  of  Morse’s  Geography  had  some  good  material  as  did  Bartram's  TrareU, 
Hutchinson's  Mississippi,  Anderson’s  Commerce,  Hewett’s  History  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  early  Annual  Registers,  and  the  Parliamentary  De- 
hates. 

59.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  loc.  cit.,  17. 
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Of  his  experiences  in  the  campaign  of  Greene  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1781,  Jackson  stated  in  his  autobiography  that 

He  was  at  the  crossing  of  the  Catawba  by  the  British  &  the  surprise 
of  Torrens’s  [tavern  or  plantation  between  the  Catawba  and  Salisbury] 
where  staying  too  long  in  rallying  the  Men  &  making  opposition  he  near¬ 
ly  lost  his  life  and  was  reported  killed  to  Genl  Morgan  at  Salisbury — 
Here  when  he  arrived  in  a  Most  dirty  plight  with  a  Straw  hat  he  was 
introduced  to  that  great  Warrior  Genl  Greene  who  took  a  liking  to 
him  &  declared  to  Genl  Elbert  after  that  there  was  something  in  his 
contenance  which  struck  him  at  first  sight.  His  brigade  after  the 
British  crossed  the  Yadkin  were  ordered  to  make  a  detour  &  fall  in 
the  rear  of  Lord  Cornwallis  which  was  so  completely  executed  that 
one  of  his  lordships  [sic]  pickets  of  the  Guards  at  Hillsborough  was 
surprised  by  them  previous  to  his  knowledge  of  having  a  single  enemy 
behind  him.  •  • 

Other  sources  show  that  the  troops  commanded  by  Jackson 
assisted  William  Davidson  and  the  local  North  Carolina  militia 
from  Rowan  and  Mecklenberg  counties  in  retarding  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Catawba  by  Cornwallis.  Davidson  having  been  killed 
in  this  engagement,  the  militia  fled  towards  Salisbury  with  the 
understanding  that  as  many  as  possible  would  collect  on  the 
route  at  Torrent’s  Tavern,  later  the  home  of  Alfred  D.  Kerr 
or  Carr.  Some  three  hundred  of  the  men  reached  this  point  about 
noon  and  were  resting  when  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  learned  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Tarleton  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Jackson  promptly  assumed  the  command.  The  day 
was  wet  and  the  men  were  demoralized;  but  Jackson,  aided  by 
a  few  other  officers,  rallied  them  and  their  fire  killed  or  wounded 
seven  of  the  British  and  fifteen  horses.®®  The  Americans  fled  in 
every  direction  into  the  woods.  A  British  officer,  who  passed 
by  the  scene  shortly  after  the  fighting,  reported  that  he  did  not 
see  as  many  as  ten  patriots  left  upon  the  field.®^ 

After  crossing  the  Yadkin  River  Jackson’s  Georgians  continued 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Pickens.  Among 
Jackson’s  numerous  skirmishes  was  an  encounter  at  Haw  River 
where  he  a.ssisted  in  dispersing  a  body  of  Loyalists  under  one 
Colonel  Pyle.®-  Pyle  was  leading  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  of  these  British  sympathizers  to  the  camp  of  Corn¬ 
wallis.  Pickens’  forces  were  joined  by  a  contingent  under  Colonel 

60.  James  Graham,  comp.,  The  Life  of  Daniel  ilornan,  348.  349. 

61.  John  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  (Philadelphia. 
18.511.  381.  Charlton  reported  that  the  Americans  had  fifty  men  killed.  Charl¬ 
ton.  Jnrkson,  28. 

62.  Jones.  Qcoryia,  II.  472. 
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Henry  Lee.  These  men  concealed  their  uniforms  and  pretended 
that  they  too  were  hastening  to  report  to  the  British  headquarters. 
They  had  overtaken  and  almost  passed  Pyle  when  some  natives 
discovered  their  disguise  and  notified  the  enemy.  Pyle  attacked 
them,  but  the  patriots  soon  put  him  to  rout.®® 

General  Pickens’  certificate  of  1797  stated: 

I  further  declare,  that  Major  Jackson’s  conduct  during  a  severe  tour 
of  duty  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  face  of  Lord  Cornwallis’  army  .... 
was  such  as  merited,  and  gained  not  only  my  approbation,  but  that 
of  Major  General  Greene,  who  determined  from  that  period  to  give 
Major  Jackson  the  command  of  a  State  Corps,  which  was  soon  after 
raised  by  direction  of  General  Greene.64 

Before  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  Greene  sent  Pickens 
to  South  Carolina  with  instructions  to  check  the  depredations 
of  the  British  in  the  section  about  Ninety-Six,  and  Jackson’s 
active  fighting  after  this  was  confined  to  Georgia.  Jackson  stated 
in  his  autobiography: 

After  six  Weeks  hard  duty  in  the  advance  [in  North  Carolina]  and 
the  severest  which  could  be  conceived  &  some  skirmishes — the  Genl 
[Pickens]  being  ordered  to  South  Carolina  the  Major  of  course  accom¬ 
panied  him  and  after  a  variety  of  situations  determined  on  going  for 
Georgia  whither  a  party  had  already  gone  and  where  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Baker-  On  his  arrival  before  Augusta  he  was  ordered 
to  recross  Savannah  River  and  to  raise  the  Men  on  the  South  Carolina 
side  which  with  the  assistance  of  Col  then  Major  S  Hammond  he 
did  to  the  number  of  250  &  compelled  Col  Le  Roy  Hammond  to  an 
option  of  taking  the  command  or  of  being  sent  off  to  N.  Carolina  to 
Genl  Greene  a  prisoner-  Having  accomplished  this  business  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  camp  before  Augusta  which  he  found  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion-  Col  Baker  having  declined  the  command  which  Col  William¬ 
son  &  Major  Stlrk  had  likewise  done  and  each  possessed  of  different 
views  and  the  cry  being  every  man  to  his  hut  O  Israel-  two  hours 
delay  would  have  dispersed  them  &  have  prevented  we  may  assert 
the  Fall  of  Augusta-  His  presence  reanimated  the  whole  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  former  conduct  made  them  all  appeal  to  him-  He  re¬ 
quested  they  would  wait  till  the  morning  when  a  single  speech  point¬ 
ing  out  the  miseries  they  had  endured  the  object  they  were  about  to 
lose  &  their  exile  again  from  their  families  or  the  tyranny  [sic]  they 
must  otherwise  bear  induced  them  unanimously  to  insist  on  his  taking 
the  command  &  that  they  would  go  to  the  Worlds  [sic]  end  with  him- 
He  set  them  to  making  Fascines  mounted  a  five  pounder  cast  balls  & 
was  in  full  preparation  for  erecting  Works  before  Griersons  [sic]  Fort 
when  Col  Clarke  arrived  and  resumed  the  command  -  as  did  Col  Lee 
&  [later]  Genl  Pickens  after  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  whole 
merit  of  the  siege  without  naming  either  General  Clarke  or  himself 
in  their  Official  reports  and  altho  one  half  the  struggle  was  over  be- 
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fore  either  of  them  arrived  and  they  had  their  full  share  of  the  troubles 
after-  the  Major  [Jackson]  in  particular  having  led  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  Storm  [ing]  intended  on  Grierson’s  [sic]  fort  and  in 
which  he  took  two  Orashoppers  [sic]  ft  killed  several  Officers  ft  soldiers 
of  the  Garrison. 

Jackson’s  address  delivered  from  horseback  reminded  the  dis¬ 
couraged  Georgians  of  the  miseries  and  cruelties  which  their  dis¬ 
persion  would  tend  to  renew.  Vengeance  was  now  within  their 
reach  and  failure  to  obtain  it  would  cause  them  to  forfeit  “the 
character  of  brave  soldiers”  and  to  sacrifice  “their  feelings  and 
duties”  as  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  citizens*®  Jackson’s  notes 
written  on  the  margin  of  Ramsay’s  History  stated  that  if  this  body 
of  troops  had  dispersed,  “Brown  would  have  been  secure”;  and 
the  confirmation  by  Clarke  and  Twiggs  of  the  veracity  of  these 
notes  established  the  persuasiveness  of  Jackson’s  eloquence.** 

Colonel  Clarke  and  later  General  Pickens  assumed  command 
and  carried  forward  the  plans  which  had  been  begun  by  Jackson; 
and  when  they  were  reinforced  by  the  troop>s  of  Colonel  Henry 
Lee  new  and  larger  plans  were  laid.  In  the  assault  on  Fort  Grier¬ 
son  Pickens  struck  the  side.  Majors  Eaton  of  North  Carolina  and 
Jackson  marched  down  the  river  and  attacked  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tor.  Lee  took  a  position  to  the  south  in  order  to  support  Eaton 
and  attack  Colonel  Brown  if  he  should  attempt  to  leave  Fort  Corn¬ 
wallis  below  the  town  and  march  to  the  aid  of  Grierson.  For  a 
time  the  Georgians  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  Grierson  finally 
left  his  fort  and  attempted  to  escape  down  the  river  to  join  Brown, 
but  he  was  captured  and  shot  in  prison  by  an  unidentified  soldier*’ 
Brown  surrendered  on  June  5,  1781,  upon  the  condition  that  he 
be  taken  under  guard  to  Savannah  and  allowed  to  join  the  British. 
In  the  siege  of  Augusta  sixteen  Americans  were  slain  and  thirty- 
five  wounded.  Of  the  British  fifty-two  were  killed  and  thirty-four 
were  wounded  or  captured.  Pickens  and  Lee  hastened  with  the 
prisoners  to  join  Greene  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninety-Six  and  Clarke 
moved  to  the  Georgia  frontier.** 

General  Pickens’  certificate  of  1797  read: 

At  the  siege  of  Augusta  Major  Jackson’s  exertions,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  siege  laid  the  ground  work  for  the  reduction  of  that  place. 
He  led  one  of  the  advanced  parties  as  Capt.  Rudolph  did  another,  at 
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the  storming  of  Grierson’s  fort,  and  had  the  command  of  a  moving 
battery,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  George,  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country .69 

According  to  Jackson’s  autobiography. 

After  this  siege  Genl  Greene  in  compliance  with  prior  promise  sent 
the  Major  a  Col  commission  for  a  partisan  Legion  which  was  filled 
and  himself  made  Commandant  of  Augusta  which  he  maintained  not¬ 
withstanding  Lord  Rawdons  march  between  Genl  Greene  &  himself. 

Having  received  reinforcements  Greene  started  to  the  relief 
of  Ninety-Six.  In  order  to  give  Rawdon  battle  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  Greene  endeavored  to  collect  all  the  available  militia.  Pickens 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Jackson: 

I  wrote  you  the  15th,  which  I  hope  got  safe  to  hand.  Official  in¬ 
formation  is  just  received,  that  yesterday  morning  the  enemy  were 
12  miles  above  Orangeburgh  on  their  way  here;  and  Gen.  Greene  has 
ordered  me  to  write  you  to  collect  all  the  men  you  possibly  can,  and 
join  the  army  without  loss  of  time,  or  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  you 
to  join  Colonel  Leroy  Hammond,  between  this,  and  the  Ridge.  It  is 
the  Generals  express  orders,  that  you  level  the  fortifications  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  and  he  expects,  that  your  own  prudence  will  point  out  what 
is  best  to  be  done  with  the  Artillery .70 

In  complicance  with  these  orders,  Jackson  marched  thirty  miles 
into  South  Carolina.  Hearing  that  the  patriots  had  retired  from 
before  Ninety-Six,  he  decided  that  his  mission  was  impracticable. 
Undaunted  by  the  fact  that  Rawdon  had  cut  him  off  from  the 
aid  of  Greene,  he  resumed  his  position  at  Augusta.’^ 

The  British  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  Jackson  and 
he  marched  north  into  Wilkes  County  to  the  relief  of  Clarke  who 
was  threatened  by  some  of  Rawdon’s  loyalists.'^- 

Returning  to  Augusta  he  served  that  post  until  the  legislature 
met  there  in  August,  1781.’^®  Jackson’s  Georgia  State  Legion,” 
consisting  of  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry,  was 
created  August  2 1  by  an  act  of  this  legislature.  The  act  read,  “Re¬ 
solved,  .  .  .  That  the  Corps  now  raising  under  the  Recommenda¬ 
tion  of  General  Greene  by  Lt  Colonel  Jackson  be  established  by 
this  State,  and  that  they  be  allowed  the  same  Bounty  for  Officers 
and  men  as  those  raising  in  South  Carolina,  .  .  One  hundred 

69.  Charlton,  Jackson,  26.  27. 
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cavalry  and  one  hundred  foot  soldiers  were  to  be  raised  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  The  officers  were  to  be:  “One  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Commandant,”  one  major,  six  captains,  eight  lieu¬ 
tenants,  one  “Serjant  Major,”  one  quartermaster  serjeant,  one 
saddler,  three  noncommissioned  officers,  one  trumpeter  or  drum¬ 
mer,  and  one  fifer  to  each  company.’®  The  officers  of  the  Legion 
were:  Major  Thomas  Washin^on;  Captains  Henry  Alison,  Sher¬ 
wood  Bugg,  John  Morrison,  James  Stallings,  and  John  Lyons;  and 
Lieutenants  Thomas  Hamilton,  Ezekiel  Stallings,  Benjamin  Haw¬ 
kins,  Stephen  Blount,  Benjamin  Harvey,  and  Nicholas  Millar.’® 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  and  the  legislature  show  that  the 
state  authorities  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Legion.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  II,  1781,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  “That  Lieut.  Colo. 
Jackson  be  empowered  to  purchase,  one  hundred  Dragoon  Horses 
for  the  use  of  his  corps,  .  .  .  that  he  give  certificates  on  this  State 
for  the  same, . . .  payable  in  four  months,  with  interest, . .  .  which 
certificates  shall  be  .  . .  paid  from  the  sales  of  the  sequestered  and 
absentees  [r/V]  estates;  or  received  as  specie  by  the  Treasury  in 
payment  of  Taxes.””  On  November  13  the  Council  “Ordered 
that  Colo.  Jackson  be  ordered  to  make  a  return  to  His  Honor  the 
Governor,  of  his  Legion  at  this  post  with  a  particular  description 
of  all  artificers,  women,  children,  etc.  And  that  His  Honor  the 
Governor  take  such  measures  thereon  as  he  may  think  neces¬ 
sary.”’*  A  few  days  later  the  Council  “Ordered  that  the  issuing 
Comissary  [hc]  supply  the  women  &  children  of  Colo.  Jackson’s 
Legion  with  25  &  half  rations  daily.”’*  On  January  15,  1782, 
the  Council  “ordered  that  Mr.  Woodruff  &  Mr.  Heard  [be 
named]  as  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Colo  Jack¬ 
son’s  Legion  &  report  the  same  to  this  Board.”*®  On  January  17 
another  order  from  the  Council  called  upon  the  Governor  “to 
appoint  a  person  for  the  purjjose  of  purchasing  horses  for  the 
use  of  Colo.  Jackson’s  troop  of  horse  to  be  kept  up  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  State,  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  Assembly.”*’  A 

75.  On  January  10.  1782,  the  plan  was  modified  throut;h  an  agreement  that 
one  “Troop”  should  consist  of  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  a  quartermaster,  a 
saddler,  three  serjeants,  and  forty  privates.  The  rest  were  to  serve  In  the 
same  corps  during  the  rest  of  their  term  or  be  discharged  and  paid  for  full 
time  with  certificates  for  Negroes.  And  it  was  agreed  that  Jackson  would  make 
the  arrangements.  Ibid.,  Ill,  6. 
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few  days  later,  the  Council  decided  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two  “that 
negroes  belonging  to  the  sequestered  estates  should  be  given  for 
the  mounting  Colo.  Jacksons  Troop  .  .  finding  the  certificates 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.”*®  The  Governor  was  also  ordered 
to  “furnish  Colo.  Jackson  with  twelve  dozen  cartridges  for  use 
of  his  regiment,”®*  and  to  “order  a  sergeant  &  4  men  from  Col. 
Jackson’s  Dragoons  to  collect  all  such  negroes  as  they  receive 
intelligence  or,  belonging  to  the  confiscated  estates  &  make  a 
return  to  this  Board.”*^  ^me  of  the  horses  were  purchased  from 
Captain  Locke  and  the  Council  decided  that  “the  Governor  be 
requested  to  write  Colo  Jackson  at  Ebenezer  to  furnish  Capt. 
Locke  if  possible,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Negroes  to  dis¬ 
charge  what  the  public  is  due  him  for  horses  said  negroes  to  be 
valued  by  men  appointed  by  Colo  Jackson  and  Capt  Locke.”** 

On  June  10,  1782,  the  British  were  still  in  possession  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  but  the  finances  of  Georgia  w'ere  at  such  a  low  tide  that 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  reduce  Jackson’s  cav¬ 
alry  to  “one  Troop.”  Jackson  was  a  member  of  this  body  and 
voted  against  the  measure  but  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five 
to  thirteen.** 

Another  evidence  of  the  deflated  condition  of  Georgia’s  fi¬ 
nances  is  shown  by  the  rewards  given  to  Jackson’s  men.  On  July 
27,  1782,  the  legislature  resolved  that  “the  Dragoons  who  now 
are  or  have  been  heretofore  doing  duty  under  Colo.  Jackson 
be  Paid  the  bounty  out  of  the  Negroes  Provided  for  that  Pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  in  case  the  Number  of  Negroes  provided  as  afore¬ 
said  should  be  insufficient  .  .  .  they  be  Paid  by  State  Certificates 
to  the  full  value  of  a  Negro.”  Another  act  passed  on  July  29 
ordered  that  “the  Infantry  be  allowed  a  Compleat  [r/c]  Suit  of 
Clothes,  and  one  Bushel  of  Salt  to  each  man  in  consideration  of 
the  Gallant  and  faithful  Services  they  rendered  their  Country 
under  their  Colonels  [rfc]  command.  .  .”*’  Even  the  loyalists, 
who  left  the  British  seivice  to  aid  Jackson  in  the  assault  on  Savan¬ 
nah  to  expiate  their  wrongs,  were  rewarded  by  the  legislature 
with  a  bounty  of  one  Negro  each.** 
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Jackson  either  furnished  from  his  own  plantation  or  purchased 
on  his  own  credit  for  the  use  of  the  forces  in  Georgia  supplies 
valued  at  over  five  hundred  pounds.  This  service  is  certified  by 
the  “Auditor’s  Journal.  November  26,  1782.  The  United  States, 
Dr.  to  Sundry  persons,  viz:  To  James  Jackson  for  a  field  of  rice 
containing  80  acres,  a  field  of  40  acres  of  com  and  pease  [ri^] 
appraised  at  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  &  15s.  Certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Quarter  Master  and  used  by  the  Troops  after  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British.  .  .  .”*• 

The  financial  affairs  connected  with  Jackson’s  Legion  were 
not  wound  up  until  1783.  On  March  4  of  that  year  the  Council 
ordered  Jackson  to  make  a  return  of  the  “Public  Horses,”  that 
were  in  his  corps,  with  their  saddles,  the  preceding  year.”*® 

Shortly  after  the  Legion’s  organization  in  1781,  some  twenty 
of  the  Tories  who  had  enlisted  in  the  infantry  company  of  the 
Legion  conceived  the  notion  of  having  his  “own  quarter  guard” 
bayonet  Colonel  Jackson  in  his  bed,  recapturing  Augusta,  and 
taking  Governor  Nathan  Brownson  and  his  Council  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  The  leader  of  the  plot  had  communicated  the  plan  to  Alured 
Qarke,  the  British  General  commanding  in  Savannah,  and  by 
that  officer  had  been  promised  a  generous  reward  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  In  the  late  summer  Clarke  sent  to  the  suburbs  of  Au¬ 
gusta  Captain  Brantley  with  forty-five  British  soldiers  who  were 
instructed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  plotters  about  the  time  Jack- 
son  would  be  killed.  David  Davis,  one  of  Jackson’s  soldiers  who 
had  been  detailed  to  act  as  his  waiter,  overhearing  two  of  the 
plotters  talking  over  their  scheme,  began  quietly  to  circulate 
among  them  and  expressed  such  contempt  for  Jackson  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  He  promptly  reported  the  plan 
to  his  superior.  Jackson  ordered  his  dragoons  to  mount  tneir 
horses  and  appear  fully  armed  before  his  tent.  On  the  pretense 
of  searching  them  for  some  stolen  clothes,  the  infantrymen  were 
ordered  to  appear  unarmed  before  him.  With  drawn  swords 
the  dragoons  then  arrested  the  twenty  who  were  involved  in  the 
plot.  M^en  questioned  individually  and  promised  immunity  if 
they  would  turn  state’s  evidence,  seventeen  of  the  men  named 
the  three  whom  Davis  had  implicated  as  the  leaders.  The  seven¬ 
teen  were  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
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The  leaders,  John  Goodgame,  William  Simmons,  and  one  Honey- 
cut,  were  tried  before  a  general  court-martial  and  hanged.  As 
soon  as  Captain  Brantley  learned  of  this  unexpected  turn  of 
events,  he  hastily  returned  to  Savannah.*^  In  July,  1782,  the  leg¬ 
islature  rewarded  Davis  with  a  gift  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  “a  Compleat  [sic]  Suit  of  Clothes, ...  a  likely  Negro,”  and 
a  good  horse  equipped  with  saddle  and  bridle.®^ 

In  the  summer  of  1781  the  patriots  were  in  control  of  the 
upper  parts  of  Georgia;  and  General  Twiggs,  who  headed  the 
state  troops,  conceived  a  plan  for  retaking  the  middle  and  lower 
parts.  He  accordingly  ordered  Jackson  to  move  his  Legion  some 
miles  down  the  Savannah  River,  and  from  his  new  base  to  make 
occasional  raids  upon  the  enemy,  withdrawing  whenever  he  felt 
it  expedient.  Late  in  October,  Jackson  stated  in  a  letter  to  his 
superior  officer  that  upon  arriving  at  Martins  he  found  Captain 
Grant  encamped  with  about  thirty  men.  An  unnamed  girl  who 
had  just  arrived  reported  to  Jackson  that  she  had  seen  Colonel 
Thomas  Brown  in  Savannah  the  previous  Wednesday  but  that 
none  of  his  men  was  with  him,  and  she  understood  that  the 
British  had  abandoned  all  their  outposts  except  those  at  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright’s  plantation  and  at  Ebenezer.®* 

As  Jackson  gradually  moved  towards  Savannah  he  engaged 
in  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  As  the  British  retreated 
they  burned  the  bridges  and  carried  away  or  destroyed  all  the 
supplies.  In  the  fall  Jackson  captured  Ebenezer  and  made  it  his 
headquarters. 

Jackson’s  Legion  suffered  the  hardships  experienced  by  the 
other  Georgia  militia  and  the  private  citizens.  In  an  address  to 
Congress  he  stated  that  for  the  five  year  period  beginning  in 
1778  the  Georgia  people  lost  each  year  their  total  crop  of  com, 
rice,  and  indigo.®*  In  1782  Lieutenant  Hamilton  of  the  Legion 
wrote  Jackson  from  Augusta: 

I  was  about  leaving  this  place  agreeable  to  your  orders  on  Monday 
the  7th  Instant,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Allison  he  verbally  counter* 
manded  the  Orders  by  your  Consent.  ...  [I  am  sending  you  by  Captain 
Allison]  7  Horseman’s  Caps,  four  pair  Shoe,  two  Leather  Jackets  and 
five  pair  Overalls  and  Twenty  pair  Brass  Spurs.  ...  I  now  have 
Coursey  at  work  ft  shall  have  some  Shoes  made  which  I  shall  forward 
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by  Capt  Stallings  My  condition  here  my  Dr.  Coll  [sic]  Is  truly  Dis¬ 
tressing  not  one  Mouthful  of  Bread  to  be  had,  no  Salt,  k  nothing  to 
Subsist  on  but  poor  Beef-  I  shall  Think  myself  happy  ...  to  be  Re- 

call’d.sB 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  Jackson  wrote 

Sent  to  ...  .  [Langworthy]  to  show  the  horrid  condition  we  were 
frequently  in,  in  Georgia  in  1782-  My  Legion  being  frequently  with¬ 
out  Bread,  Rum,  Whisky  or  other  Liquor  unknown  &  not  seldom  with¬ 
out  even  Beef.  ...  In  short  every  article  [we  used]  the  manufacture 
did  not  cost  the  State  of  Georgia  a  farthing.  .  .  . 

In  1795  Jackson  wrote  Langworthy  that  he  was  enclosing 

a  letter  from  one  of  my  Officers.  ...  it  is  to  show  you  the  sufferings 
we  all  underwent  at  the  close  of  the  War  and  the  spirit  of  Industry 
[which]  absolute  want  had  raised  up  among  us-  My  Dragoons  were 
clothed  and  armed  by  themselves  except  pistols — even  their  Caps  and 
boots  &  spurs  their  Coats  were  made  of  Deerskin  dressed  k  turned 
up  with  the  little  blue  cloth  I  could  procure.  Mr.  Jefferson  .  .  .  makes 
the  following  observations,  “It  must  be  remembered  that  state  had 
peculiarly  suffered;  that  the  British  army  had  entirely  overrun  it; 
had  held  possession  of  it  for  some  Years  and  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
had  been  obliged  either  to  abandon  their  Estates  and  fly  their  Country 
or  to  remain  in  it  under  a  military  Government.”  ....  My  whole 
Corps  has  been  for  Months  with  nothing  to  quench  their  thirst  but 
the  common  swamp  water  .  .  .  and  that  for  48  hours  together  [they 
have  gone]  without  Bread,  Rice  or  anything  like  lt.M 

In  1781  the  British  desired  to  keep  the  road  open  to  the  lower 
counties  of  Georgia  in  order  to  secure  food  from  the  loyalists 
and  furs  from  the  Creek  Indians,  and  to  accomplish  this  they 
erected  strongholds  at  Sunbury  and  Great  Ogeechee  Ferry  on 
the  Ogeechee  River  a  few  miles  below  Savannah.  Fearing  these 
fortifications  would  prevent  him  from  forcing  the  British  back 
into  Savannah,  Twiggs  ordered  that  Jackson  with  Stallings’  dra¬ 
goons,  McKay’s  riflemen,  and  Carr’s  dragoons  endeavor  to  take 
Great  Ogeechee  Ferry  by  surprise.  Jackson’s  success  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  order  is  shown  in  this  account  in  his  autobiography: 

In  October  that  year  be  marched  and  surprised  one  of  the  British  posts 
at  Ogeeche  [sic]  but  after  their  surrendering  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  Militia  with  him  who  killed  one  of  the  Officers  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprise-  He  the  same  day  attacked  the  Militia  post 
under  Capt  Goldsmith  and  killed  or  took  the  whole  number  and  was 

S.’S.  Thoit.  Hamilton  to  James  Jackson,  Augusta,  April  15,  1782,  In  James 
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himself  attacked  ...  by  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  British  dra¬ 
goons  by  their  account  89 — The  Militia  who  marched  with  him  except 
about  8  under  Lt.  Williams  Green  a  gallant  Officer  deserted  him  and 
left  him  with  30  of  bis  own  and  19  of  Capt  Carrs  [sic]  volunteers  under 
that  Officer  to  fight  near  twice  his  number-  by  a  manouvre  [sic]  how¬ 
ever  he  broke  in  on  the  center  of  their  Column  A  killed  A  wounded 
near  his  whole  amount  of  Men-  desperation  (being  able  to  fly  no 
farther  from  the  impediment  of  a  Fence)  compelled  them  to  rally  and 
on  looking  for  his  own  he  found  his  column  bad  divided  and  were 
engaged  in  the  rear  which  induced  him  to  make  it  a  draw  battle-  The 
British  themselves  however  confessed  the  crippling  of  their  Horse  by 
this  action  A  that  they  were  never  able  to  recover  it. 

Other  sources  stated  that  the  actual  fighting  on  this  occasion 
occurred  on  November  second  and  that,  having  captured  the 
British  scouts  without  giving  any  alarm,  Jackson  surprised  the 
White  House,  the  chief  defense  at  the  ferry,  and  attacked  it  so 
violently  that  Captain  Johnston  promptly  surrendered.  Patrick 
Carr’s  rashness  in  killing  an  officer,  who  was  in  the  process  of 
surrendering,  caused  the  British  to  believe  that  no  quarter  would 
be  given.  So  Johnston  quickly  ordered  his  men  to  rush  back 
into  the  building.  The  British  defense  was  so  vigorous  that 
Jackson  had  to  relinquish  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  victory  and  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of-  Captain  Grant 
and  several  of  his  men.  About  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  he  dis¬ 
covered  fifteen  loyalists  under  Captain  Howell,  who  was  ill  at 
the  home  of  one  Butler.  Jackson  attacked  the  house  with  great 
spirit  and  Howell  and  five  of  his  men  were  killed.  Five  others 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  evidence  is  too  meager  to  determine 
whether  he  could  have  spared  the  life  of  Howell.®'^ 

McKay’s  militiamen  deserted  Jackson  in  order  to  remove  the 
spoils  of  their  former  victories.  This  left  Jackson  a  total  of  fifty- 
seven  men,  fortj’^-nine  of  them  being  dragoons  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captains  Stallings  and  Carr.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell  with  eighty-five  British  dragoons  was  stationed 
near  Butler’s  house,  part  of  his  force  being  the  men  under  Johns¬ 
ton  and  some  Florida  rangers  under  Captain  Wylie  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Campbell 
ordered  his  men  to  march  against  the  Americans.  Placing  his 
eight  militiamen  in  the  advance,  Jackson  concealed  his  cavalry 
behind  a  hummock.  The  militiamen  met  the  first  shock  of  the 
British  center.  Although  the  Americans  at  this  stage  of  the  battle 
had  no  weapons  but  swords,  Campbell’s  forces  fled  to  the  shelter 
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of  a  fence  before  they  could  make  a  stand.  As  the  patriots  re¬ 
tired  in  regular  order  to  an  adjacent  swamp  and  the  British  did 
not  follow,  Jackson  properly  called  it  an  even  fight.  The  British 
lost  forty-two  officers  and  men,  only  fifteen  less  than  Jackson’s 
entire  force.  The  Americans  lost  six  killed,  seven  wounded,  and 
five  prisoners,  including  Captain  Bugg.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  Jackson  returned  to  Ebenezer.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
returns  from  this  encounter.  General  Greene  wrote  Governor 
Brownson  of  Georgia  a  letter  highly  applauding  the  bravery  and 
skill  of  Jackson’s  exploits  against  a  much  superior  force  and 
promised  to  communicate  this  statement  to  Congress.** 

A  slightly  different  account  of  this  encounter  was  published 
by  an  unnamed  British  reporter  in  a  Savannah  paper  six  days 
later.  This  writer  stated  that  in  his  attack  on  the  White  House 
Jackson  lost  Captains  Grant  and  Lucas  and  that  the  patriots  out¬ 
numbered  the  English  two  to  one.  This  account  affirmed  that 
Captain  Goldsmith  was  “butchered”  by  Samuel  West  and  that 
four  British  privates  were  “murdered  in  cold  blood.”®* 

Following  this  encounter,  Twiggs  ordered  Jackson  to  make 
a  recruiting  tour  of  Burke  County.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
responded  to  this  call  and  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ebenezer. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  driving  most  of  the  British  into  Savannah 
and  restored  numerous  slaves  to  their  American  owners.^** 

Towards  the  close  of  1781  General  Greene  ordered  General 
Anthony  Wayne  to  assume  the  supreme  command  in  Georgia.' 
On  January  1 2  Wayne  crossed  the  Savannah  River,  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  dragoons  under  Colonel  Anthony  Walton  White, 
three  hundred  dragoons  from  Sumter’s  brigade  under  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  Jackson’s  Legion, 
now  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty,  joined  Wayne  at  his 
headquarters  at  Ebenezer. 

Shortly  after  Wayne’s  arrival  in  Georgia,  Governor  John  Mar¬ 
tin  wrote  him  a  letter  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  ‘“Col.  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Georgia  State  Legion,  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a  gen- 

98.  Charlton,  Jackaon,  36-38.  No  atatemrnt  of  this  battle  is  recorded  in  the 
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tleman  and  a  soldier,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  him  to  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  one  worthy  of  your  confidence.”^®* 

Before  Wayne  reached  Georgia,  Colonel  Jackson  and  Major 
John  Habersham  had  enticed  numbers  of  Hessian  troops  to  join 
the  patriots.  This  policy  was  continued  under  Wayne,  but  some 
of  them  proved  to  be  treacherous.*®^  Although  Wayne  had  just 
made  his  acquaintance,  Jackson  was  placed  in  the  advance,  and 
he  was  usually  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  ahead  of  the  main  army. 
As  General  Greene  had  been  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
the  Legion  and  a  promotion  in  rank  for  its  commander,  it  is 
possible  that  he  advised  Wayne  to  give  Jackson  this  place  of 
honor  and  responsibility.  According  to  Jackson’s  autobiography 

When  Oenl  Wayne  In  January  after,  was  ordered  into  Georgia  Col 
Jackson  was  ordered  to  join  him  which  he  effected  at  Ebeneezer  & 
was  instantly  appointed  notwithstanding  there  were  older  Officers 
ft  who  complained  to  the  Command  of  the  Advance  of  that  army  and 
in  which  he  baffled  every  art  ft  stratagem  of  the  enemy  to  surprise 
him  which  was  repeatedly  attempted-  The  Col  frequently  took  the 
Horses  out  of  Waggons  ft  prisoners  off  the  Commons  of  Savannah  in 
presence  of  ft  within  gunshot  of  the  Enemy-  burnt  Sir  James  Wrights 
barns  under  the  nose  of  the  British  Garrison  ft  harassed  them  con¬ 
tinually.  •  • 

One  account  stated  that  the  British  failed  in  three  attempts  to 
surprise  the  advance  under  Jackson.*®*  At  Cuthbert’s  Sawmill, 
he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Hezekiah  Williams  on  February  13, 
but  the  British  got  the  worst  of  this  encounter.*®*  On  the  26th 
of  that  month,  Wayne  sent  Major  Robert  Barnwell  to  destroy 
the  British  supply  of  rice  on  Hutchinson’s  Island  in  the  Savannah 
Harbor,  and  Jackson  was  instructed  to  perform  a  similar  task 
on  the  plantation  of  Governor  Wright  only  a  half  mile  south¬ 
east  of  Savannah.  Barnwell  failed  but  Jackson  with  thirty  dra¬ 
goons  drove  in  the  British  pickets,  and  nine  of  the  bams  of  the 
Tory  Governor  were  soon  in  flames.*®*  On  his  way  back  to 
Ebenezer,  Jackson  passed  through  a  camp  of  two  hundred 
wounded  loyalists,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  Georgians 
for  this  group  that  he  had  to  compel  his  men  to  spare  their 
lives*®*.  It  was  daring  raids  such  as  this  that  Wayne  had  in  mind 
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when  he  wrote  General  Greene  that  he  was  “bullying  the  enemy 
at  the  line  of  Savannah  with  Jackson’s  little  legion  and  some 
crackers,  another  species  of  Tories  who  have  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  and  joined  our  arms.”^”’ 

Serving  as  the  advance  guard,  Jackson’s  Legion  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  conditions  Wayne  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
that  “It  is  now  upward  of  five  weeks  since  we  entered  this  State, 
during  which  period  not  an  Officer  or  Soldier  with  me  have 
[sic]  once  undressed  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  Linnen 
Wayne  probably  referred  to  Jackson  in  the  following 

statement: 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  moving 
out  in  force,  I  determined  to  more  than  meet  them,  .  .  .  Our  advance 
guard  fell  in  with  a  party  of  their  dragoons  three  miles  from  Savannah, 
whom  they  immediately  charged  and  drove  into  the  lines,  and  then 
sounded  a  charge  within  the  influence  of  their  batteries.  This  temerity 
in  the  officer  drew  the  enemy  out  in  force,  and,  in  falling  back  before 
them  one  of  his  dragoons  was  killed.  However,  as  soon  as  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  advance  was  supported,  they  retired  into  their  works, 
baring  off  the  scalp  of  the  dragoon,  with  which  they  paraded  the 
streets  of  Savannah,  headed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  other 
British  officers  who  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Indians  and  had  a 
dance  on  the  occasion. 

Nor  did  their  barbarity  rest  here.  They  mangled  and  disfigured  the 
dead  body  in  a  manner  that  none  but  wretches  inured  in  acts  of  cruelty 
would  possibly  be  capable  of,  and  ordered  it  to  remain  nnbnried.ioo 

At  times  Wayne’s  attitude  towards  Jackson  was  marked  by 
angry  criticism.  Some  of  the  militia  of  the  Georgia  Legion  were 
ordered  to  guard  a  group  of  Indian  prisoners.  Wayne  reported 
that,  wearying  of  watching  the  prisoners  drink  rum  and  tea  in 
their  warm  quarters,  “through  neglect  or  worse  motive,”  the 
guards  turned  their  backs  and  every  Creek  escaped.*^®  On  one 
occasion,  while  angered  by  having  to  live  on  “poor  beef,  swamp 
seed  and  aligator  [«c]  water,”  Wayne  learned  that  Jackson  had 
imprisoned  a  soldier  for  impertinence  to  an  officer.  Wayne 
ordered  that  the  man  be  released.  When  the  jailor  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Jackson  would  be  displeased,  Wayne  exclaimed, 
“Jackson’s  a  damned  liar.  Let  him  do  his  worst,  God  damn  him, 
I  don’t  care  a  damn  for  him.”*^^ 
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Under  date  of  April  24,  there  appeared  in  Wayne’s  Order- 
Book  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Jackson: 

1  send  you  a  gill  of  spirits  for  each  man  with  you,  and  a  little  for  your 
own  use,  as  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  to  divide  among  the  officers  in 
general.  I  have  directed  a  distribution  between  Colonels  White,  Posey, 
and  yourself,  by  which  means  your  officers  will  participate  in  rotation 
at  your  tables.na 

Seeing  that  his  control  of  Georgia  had  been  reduced  to  the 
fortified  section  immediately  around  Savannah,  General  Qarke 
sent  urgent  requests  for  assistance  to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 
It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  appear  at  the  Ogeechee 
River  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  On  May  the  nineteenth  a  British 
detachment  of  cavalry  under  Captains  Ingram  and  Corker  was 
sent  to  meet  them  in  this  region.  This  force  crossed  the  river, 
but  as  the  Indians  had  not  arrived  they  collected  some  cattle 
and  crossed  back  to  the  north  side.  In  order  to  check  this  ef¬ 
fort,  Wayne  ordered  Jackson  to  take  a  position  on  the  Ogeechee 
Road,  eight  miles  south  of  Savannah,  near  the  plantation  of  James 
Habersham.  Learning  through  his  scouts  of  the  movements  of 
Ingram  and  Corker,  Jackson  left  his  infantry  at  Little  Ogeechee 
River  and  moved  his  dragoons  and  a  few  mounted  militia  three 
miles  farther  south  where  he  met  the  enemy’s  advance  guard  and 
drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body.  At  “Fox’s”  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  British  militia  and  regulars.  Then  retreating  north 
a  short  distance  to  the  plantation  of  one  Struthers,  he  stationed 
his  entire  force  in  a  swamp  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  When  the 
British  dragoons  under  Atwood  arrived,  they  were  sped  on  their 
march  towards  Savannah  by  a  warm  volley  from  the  patriots. 
Jackson  later  learned  that  Colonel  Brown  had  been  sent  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Clarke  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Indians  into  the  city  and 
that  his  force  had  reached  the  Little  Ogeechee  eight  miles  south 
of  Savannah.  As  Jackson’s  force  was  too  weak  to  attack  the  aug¬ 
mented  British  troops,  he  sent  word  of  Brown’s  .movements  to 
Wayne  who  was  stationed  at  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  six 
miles  northwest  of  Savannah.  Wayne  hastened  to  the  scene  and 
by  a  surprise  night  attack  with  bayonets  routed  Brown  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  captured  his  entire  force  if  some  natives  had 
not  guided  them  through  a  little  used  trail  back  to  the  city.^** 
This  battle  occurred  on  May  2 1  and  was  mentioned  in  Jackson’s 
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autobiography  with  the  brief  comment  that  “In  May  he  had  the 
brunt  of  the  action  with  Col  Brown  altho  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  was  effected  by  Gen.  Wayne.  .  . 

This  encounter  ended  Jackson’s  major  fighting  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  and  after  one  more  successful  engagement  with  some 
Creeks  under  Guristersigo,  Wayne  also  closed  his  campaign  in 
Georgia.  On  May  23  Sir  Guy  Carleton  issued  an  order  from 
New  York  to  Governor  Wright  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation 
of  Savannah,  promising  transportation  for  all  British  sympa- 
thizers.^^^ 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  10,  Wayne  issued  the 
following  order: 

As  the  enemy  may  be  expected  daily  to  evacuate  the  town,  the  troops 
will  take  care,  to  be  provided  with  a  clean  shift  of  linnen  [sic],  and 
to  make  themselves  as  respectable  as  possible  for  the  occasion.  .  .  . 
No  followers  of  the  army  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  town,  until 
the  main  body  has  marched  in.  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson,  in  consideration 
of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  service  in  the  advance,  is  to  receive  the 
keys  of  Savannah,  and  is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  western  gate,  keeping 
a  patrole  [sic]  in  town  to  apprehend  stragglers,  who  may  steal  in  with 
the  hopes  of  plunder.  Marauders  may  assure  themselves,  of  the  most 
severe,  .  .  ,  punishment.iis 

The  British  evacuated  Savannah  before  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  II,  1782.^^®  Jackson  wrote  of  this  occasion,  “when 
the  Town  was  evacuated  by  the  British  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  Genl  for  his  meritorious  services  he  was  the  first 
Man  who  entered  the  British  Gates  of  what  might  be  termed  his 
American  native  Town.’’  Three  and  a  half  years  before  this, 
Jackson  had  retreated  through  this  same  western  gate  and  it  must 
have  been  with  a  considerable  degree  of  exhileration  that  he  now 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  column  into  his  adopted  city. 
Whether  this  honor  went  to  him  through  the  vote  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  army,  as  one  account  affirms,^^^  or  through  the  decision 
of  Greene  or  Wayne  is  not  known.  A  few  days  later,  Wayne 
was  ordered  to  join  Greene  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah  was 
left  under  the  military  oversight  of  Jackson  and  Major  Haber¬ 
sham.  On  July  25  Jackson  had  a  skirmish  with  some  forces  on 
Skidway  Island  below  Savannah,  but  the  details  are  unknown.^^® 

114.  Stevens,  Oeoraia,  II,  288,  289. 

115.  Charlton,  Jack$on,  43.  44  n. 

lie.  Stevens,  Oeorgia,  II.  288;  Walter  O.  Cooper,  The  Btory  of  Oeorgia,  II, 
75,  76. 

117.  Clarke,  Early  and  Hietorte  Freemasonry  of  Oeorgia,  87. 

118.  Losalng,  The  Field-hook  of  the  Americas*  Revolutios*,  II,  74  n. 
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This  encounter  ended  the  actual  fighting  in  Georgia  during  the 
Revolution. 

A  month  before  he  received  the  keys  of  the  city,  Jackson  had 
bought  on  credit  a  house  and  lot.^^®  On  July  30  following  the 
legislature  made  him  a  present  of  the  property.  The  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  six,  reads: 

Whereas  Lieutenant  Colo  Jackson  hath  rendered  many  great  and  use- 
full  [sic]  Services  to  his  Country,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  notice 
and  Attachment  of  the  Legislature, 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved  that  the  House  which  heretofore  belonged 
to  Mr.  Tattnall  in  Savannah  be  granted  to  Colo  Jackson  as  a  mark 
of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Legislature  of  his  merits.120 

Jackson  lived  in  this  house  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1785 
until  it  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1796;  his  will  referred 
to  the  “trust  lot  fronting  Oglethorpe  Square,  .  .  .  whereon  I  re¬ 
sided  before  the  fire.  .  . 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Wright  sailed  to  England,  General 
Qarke  and  most  of  his  troops  sailed  to  New  York,  and  Colonel 
Brown  sought  refuge  in  St.  Augustine.  Charleston  soon  fell  to 
the  patriots  and,  nine  months  aner  the  departure  of  the  British 
from  Savannah,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  brought  the  Revolution  to 
an  end. 

Among  Jackson’s  handicaps  during  the  Revolution  were  his 
extreme  youth,  his  serving  with  the  state  militia  rather  than  the 
Continentals,  and  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  the  youngest,  poor¬ 
est,  most  sparsely  settled,  and  most  exposed  of  the  states.  His 
courage,  alertness,  initiative,  and  “animated”  leadership  won  the 
very  high  regard  of  his  superiors— Generals  Pickens,  Wayne,  and 
Greene.  His  rapid  rise  in  six  years  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
that  of  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  gave 
him  some  grounds  for  being  “pleased  with  himself’  and  prompts 
one  to  speculate  as  to  the  emminence  he  might  have  attained  if 
he  had  been  twenty  years  older.  He  never  had  more  than  a  few 
hundred  men  under  his  control  at  any  one  time  but  in  the  limited 
commands  to  which  he  was  appointed  he  made  an  enviable  record 
—particularly  at  Blackstocks,  Cowpens,  Augusta,  and  Ogeechee. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  receiving  the  keys  of  Savannah, 
Jackson  gave  full  time  to  his  business  and  professional  interests, 

119.  Candler,  ed..  Rer.  Rec.  ot  Oa.,  I,  438,  439. 

120.  Ihid.,  Ill,  165,  166. 

121.  After  the  Tattnall  family  moved  to  England,  Joaiah,  Jr.  fled  to  America 
and  fought  under  General  Greene.  Oeorgia.  A  Ouide  to  it»  Tovina  and  Country- 
tide,  Federal  Writera  Project  (Athena,  1940),  262. 
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but  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  renew  his  military  activities.  In 
1784  the  legislature  commissioned  him  Colonel  of  the  First  or 
Chatham  County  Regiment,^*^  in  1786  Brigadier  General,^^*  and 
in  1792  Major  General  in  the  Georgia  State  Militia.^*^  After  1782 
his  chief  military  experiences  consisted  in  defensive  measures 
against  the  Creek  Indians.  In  aggressive  Indian  warfare  he  was 
not  as  active  as  Generals  Twiggs  and  Qarke,  but  in  the  defensive 
role  assigned  him  he  fully  measured  up  to  his  responsibilities. 

The  prominence  given  him  as  a  military  leader  in  the  struggles 
against  the  British  and  the  Creeks  suggested  to  the  electorate  that 
Gen.  Jackson  might  possess  other  and  larger  talents  in  the  field 
of  statesmanship,  and  they  gave  him  a  majority  of  their  votes  in 
each  of  his  political  campaigns.  His  political  stature  grew  steadily 
while  he  served  thirteen  years  in  the  legislature,  three  years  in 
the  governorship,  two  years  in  Congress,  and  eight  years  in  the 
Senate  under  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson.  He  died 
in  1806  while  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  his  ashes  are  interred 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  in  Washington.^*® 

James  Jackson  was  one  of  America’s  worthy  and  colorful  early 
military  and  civic  leaders,  and  Georgia  will  be  embarrassed  by 
an  unfulfilled  obligation  until  his  complete  biography  has  been 
published. 


122.  Charlton,  Jackson.  53. 

123.  House  Journals  of  Oeorgla,  1784-1786,  p.  531. 

124.  “Appointments  Made  by  the  Legislature  .  .  .  Major  Generals,”  in  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle,  December  12,  1792. 

125.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  mi-t9t7  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1928),  1142,  1143;  Ailen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Maione,  eds..  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  IX,  544,  545;  Mamie  McRee  BUlott,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  James  Jackson  1757-1806  (An  unpublished  Master  of  Arts  thesis,  1939,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.) 


A  List  of  the  First  Shipload 
of  Georgia  Settlers 

Edited  by  E.  Merton  Coulter 

The  original  of  the  document  which  appears  below  is  in  the 
Egmont  Manuscripts  of  the  famous  Phillipps  Collection.  John 
Percival  (1683-1748),  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  (a  title  which 
no  longer  exists),  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Georgia  and 
was  as  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  as  was  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  Egmont  Manuscripts  are  in 
the  Earl’s  handwriting  and  the  others  are  either  originals  or  con¬ 
temporary  copies  made  by  others.  These  manuscripts,  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty-one  volumes,  were  until  recently  a  part  of  the  im¬ 
mense  collection  of  manuscripts  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
Bt.,  of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  and  Thirlestaine  House, 
Cheltenham.  In  1946,  the  University  of  Georgia  purchased  the 
Egmont  Manuscripts  through  the  agency  of  ^therby  &  Com¬ 
pany,  London.  The  document  here  presented  is  included  in  the 
volume  (serial  number  14207)  entitled  “Letters,  papers,  &  Accts 
&c  Sent  to  Georgia  or  post  in  England  from  9  June  1732  to  9  June 
1735”  (pp.  61-63).  Information  on  the  subsequent  career  of  these 
ori^nal  settlers  is  given  in  another  volume  or  the  Egmont  Manu¬ 
scripts  (serial  number  14220)  entitled  “A  List  of  Persons  who 
went  from  Europe  to  Georgia  On  their  own  account,  or  at  the 
Trustees  charge,  or  who  joyned  the  Colony,  or  were  bom  in  it 
distinguishing  Such  as  had  Grants  there  or  were  only  Inmates.” 
This  information  is  included  here  in  the  footnotes,  which  am- 
company  the  document. 

As  neither  document  is  dated  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty  the  time  when  each  was  written;  but, 
of  course,  there  is  everv"  reason  to  suggest  that  both  were  made 
in  colonial  times.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the  second  List 
was  composed  not  earlier  than  1752.  In  that  year  the  calendar 
was  changed  to  make  the  year  begin  on  January  i,  instead  of 
March  25,  which  was  the  usage  before  that  time.  Subsequently, 
in  referring  to  dates  which  came  between  January  i  and  March 
25  before  the  change,  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding  as  to  whether 
it  was  Old  Style  or  New  Style  reckoning,  the  simple  devise  of 
giving  both  years  was  used,  as  for  instance  “8  Feb.  1733-4”,  ^ 
is  recorded  in  footnote  26. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  PERSONS  SENT  TO  GEORGIA  ON  THE 
CHARITY  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
THE  COLONY  THERE.  i6  Novbr.  1732. 

By  Capt.  Thomas  [of  the  Avne]. 


No.  of  Persons 

Paul  Amacis^  aged  [blank  space]  understands  the 


Nature  &  Production  of  Raw  Silk. . . .  i. 

Timothy  Bowling*  Aged  38.  Potashmaker  . .  i. 


Wm  Cdvert®  Trader  of  Goods  aged  44,  Mary*  his 
Wife  aged  42  Wm  Greenfield®  aged  19  &  Charles 
Greenfield®  aged  16  his  [i.  e.  Calvert’s]  Nephews, 

Sarah  Greenfield^  aged  16  his  Neice  &  Elizabeth 

Wallis®  aged  19  his  Servant- _ _ _  6. 

Richard  Cannon  [,]®  Calendar  &  Carpenter  aged  36, 

Mary^®  his  Wife  aged  33,  his  Sons  Marmaduke*^ 
aged  9  &  James^*  aged  7  months,  his  daughter  Clem¬ 
entine^®  aged  2 14  &  His  Servant  Mary  Hicks**  aged 


[blank  space] . . . . . . . . .  6. 

James  CaiwelP®  Peruke  maker  aged  35  &  Margaret*® 

his  Wife  aged  32. . . . . . . . .  2. 


1.  “Italian  ailk  man."  “BrouKht  from  Piedmont  to  Introduce  ailk  in  Oeorirla, 
but  took  a  dls^at  and  aettled  chiefly  at  Charleston,  where  he  died  [December. 
1736].’’  His  brother,  Nicholas,  was  “brouKht  from  Piedmont  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  [arrlTing  July  21,  1733]  but  proved  an  idle  troublesome  fellow  A  quitted 
the  colony.  In  Aug.  1735,  his  Brother  dlschare’d  him.”  These  facts  and  all 
information  in  subsequent  footnotes  were  taken  from  the  volume  of  the  Einnont 
Collection,  entitled  “A  List  of  Persons  who  went  from  Europe  to  Georgia  On 
their  own  account,  or  at  the  Trustees  charge,  or  who  Joyned  the  Colony,  or  were 
horn  in  It  distinguishing  Such  as  had  Grants  there  or  were  only  Inmates.’’  The 
Information  about  Amatls  is  on  page  9.  Hereafter,  this  volume  will  he  cited  as 
List 

2.  He  died  November  5.  1733.  List,  19. 

3.  “Said  to  be  a  land  holder  at  Fort  Argulle,  16  Jan.  1737-8,  but  I  don’t 
find  him  in  the  list.  Would  have  denyd  a  note  of  hand  to  Ja.  Dormer.  Acct  was 
cast  7  July  1737.”  He  received  lot  number  7  in  Savannah.  List,  29. 

4.  She  died  July  4.  1733.  List,  29. 

5.  He  settled  at  “Fort  Arguile.”  List,  73. 

6.  The  list  gives  nothing  further  about  him.  List,  73. 

7.  “Marry ’d  to  Will  Elhert  22  June  1734  and  lived  mostly  In  Carolina.” 
List,  73. 

8.  “Became  wife  of  Lawrence  Cook.”  List,  229. 

9.  “He  marry’d  to  his  2nd.  wife  the  widow  of  Daniel  Preston  24  Oct.  1734.” 
He  received  lot  5  in  Savannah.  He  died  Hay  27,  1735.  List,  31. 

10.  She  died  July  22,  1733.  List,  31. 

11.  He  afterwards  became  a  servant  to  Thomas  Causton.  List,  81. 

12.  He  died  on  shipboard  on  the  way  to  Georgia.  According  to  the  record 
here  he  was  1  year  old.  List,  31. 

13.  According  to  the  record  she  was  3  years  old.  List,  81. 

14.  “Discharged  by  consent  and  marry'd  Fra.  Wicks  17  April  1733.”  List,  85. 

15.  “Keeper  of  the  Workhouse  1737  but  of  very  bad  character.  In  July  1739 
Hr.  Oglethorpe  appointed  him  Provost  Marshal  and  Jailer  at  Savannah  wth.  a 
sailary  of  20  pounds.”  He  received  lot  4  in  Savannah.  List,  81. 

16.  She  died  September  7.  1733.  List,  81. 
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Thomas  Causton[,]^’  Callicoe  Printer  aged  40- .  i. 

Thomas  Christie  [,]^*  Merchant  aged  32  &  Robert 

Johnson  [Johnston,]^*  his  Servant  aged  17.- _ _  2. 

Robert  Clark  [Qarke,]^®  Taylor  aged  37,  Judith*^ 

his  Wife  aged  29,  &  his  Sons  Charles^®  aged  1 1,  John 

aged  4,  Peter^*  aged  3  and  James**  aged  9  months—  6. 

Henry  Close  [,]*®  Qothworker  aged  42,  Hannah** 

his  Wife  aged  32  &  Ann**  his  daughter  aged  under  2  3. 

Joseph  Coles  [,]**  Miller  &  Baker  aged  28,  Anna** 

his  Wife  aged  32,  Anna®*  his  daughter  aged  13,  & 

Elias  Ann  Wellen®*  his  Servant  aged  18 _  4. 

Joseph  Cooper  [,]**  Writer  aged  37..- _ _ _ _  i. 

Wm  Cox  [,]®®  Surgeon  aged  41,  Frances®*  his  Wife 
aged  35,  Wm.  his  Son  aged  above  12.  Eunice®®  his 
daughter  aged  lYi  and  Henry  Lloyd  [Loyd]®*  his 
Servant  aged  21 _ _ _ _  5. 


17.  "At  first  appointpd  3d  Bailif.  then  2d  &  lastly  1st  Bailif  in  1735.  He 
was  also  Publick  Store-Keeper  on  Huf^hes  death  30  Sept.  1733,  but  turn’d  out 
of  both  Offices  1739  for  abusing  his  Trust.”  He  received  lot  24  in  Savannah. 
List.  31. 

18.  "Recorder  of  Savannah  till  made  1st  Bailif  in  Hen,  Parkers  room  20 
June  17.39.  But  removed  25  March  1740  by  letter  from  the  Trustees,  &  like¬ 
wise  suspended  from  being  Recorder  till  an  acet.  he  had  made  with  the  stores 
be  made  up.  He  lives  in  open  adultery  wh.  Turners  wife  &  he  is  guilty  of  other 
faults.  26tn  April  1740  he  left  Georf^a,  &  in  June  following  came  for  England, 
where  he  proposed  to  stay,  but  returned.”  He  received  lot  19  In  Savannah.  List, 
35. 

19.  “He  marry'd  Anne  d.  of  Oeo.  Syms.  His  lot  was  granted  him  20  Dec. 
1733.  and  is  supposed  vacant.”  He  received  lot  13  in  Savannah.  He  died  July 
23.  1734.  List,  97. 

20.  He  received  lot  22  in  Savannah.  He  died  April  18.  1734.  List,  33. 

21.  "Re-marry’d  to  Tho.  Cross  29  June  1734  and  quitted  the  colony  with 
him  [December,  1738].”  List,  33. 

22.  He  soon  died  but  no  date  of  his  death  is  given.  List,  33. 

23.  The  records  do  not  show  anything  further  about  these  boys.  List,  33. 

24.  He  died  on  shipboard  on  the  way  to  Georgia.  The  record  hyre  gives  his 
age  as  1  year.  List,  33. 

25.  He  received  lot  40  in  Savannah.  "His  lot  was  Swamp  overflow’d.”  He 
died  Dec.  14,  1733.  List,  35. 

26.  “Re-marry'd  to  Ja.  Smith  a  Carolinian  8  Feb.  1733-4  who  lived  here 
on  her  lot.  Abt.  May  1740  they  both  left  the  colony  to  settle  in  Scotland  on  an 
estate,  and  sold  their  lot  to  Capt.  Thompson  for  20i.”  List,  26. 

27.  She  died  April  2,  1734.  List.  35. 

28.  He  received  lot  27  in  Savannah.  He  died  March  4,  1734-5.  List,  35. 

29.  “Re-marry’d  to  Tho.  Salter  9  Sept  1736  &  lives  with  him  on  his  lot  68.” 
List.  35. 

30.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

31.  “Sent  back  to  England.”  List,  225. 

32.  He  received  lot  20  in  Savannah.  He  died  March  29.  1735.  List,  37. 

33.  He  received  lot  6  in  Savannah.  He  died  April  6,  1733.  List,  37. 

34.  “Re-marr'd  to  Ja.  Watts  Lieut.  1  June  1734  who  died  the  same  month. 
She  afterwd.  [1734]  went  to  England  wth.  her  two  children.”  List,  35. 

35.  William  and  Eunice  returned  to  England  in  1734.  List,  35. 

36.  “He  bought  out  his  time.  &  had  lycense  to  keep  a  publick  house  2  Dec. 
1736.  He  marr'd  Phobe — He  went  to  Carolina  to  get  work — His  wife  return’d 
to  England  wth.  Capt.  Thompson  &  arriv'd  2  May  1740.”  He  received  lot  171  In 
Savannah.  He  absconded  February  6,  1738-9  but  returned.  List,  111. 
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Joseph  Fitzwalter  [,]”  Gardener  Aged  31 _  1. 

Walter  Fox  [,]**  Turner  aged  35 _ _ _  1. 

John  Gready®*  understands  Farming  Aged  22 _  i. 

James  Goddard  [,]*®  Carpenter  &  Joyner  Aged  38, 
Elizabeth^^  his  Wife  aged  42,  John  his  Son  aged 

under  9  &  Elizabeth^®  his  Daur.  aged  5 . .  4. 

Peter  Gordon  [,]^®  Upholsterer  aged  34  &  Kath¬ 
erine**  his  Wife  aged  28 _  2. 

Richard  Hodges  [,]*®  Basketmaker  aged  50,  Mary*® 
his  Wife  aged  42,  &  his  daughters  Mary*^  aged  18, 

Elizabeth*®  aged  16  &  Sarah**  aged  5 . .  5. 

Joseph  Hughes®*  in  the  Cyder  Trade  &  understands 
Writing  &  Accompts  aged  28  &  Elizabeth®^  his  Wife 

aged  22 . - . . . - . .  2, 

Noble  Jones  [,]®*  Carpenter  aged  32,  Sarah®®  his 
Wife  aged  32,  Noble®*  his  Son  aged  10  months 


37.  "He  marry'd  Molly  an  Indian  d.  of  Capt  Tukance  [Tuecanee?]  8  Aprl. 
1735  who  ran  from  him,  a  Rambler.  He  went  over  1.  Constable  of  Savannah. 
He  was  Publick  gardiner  till  1736.  Mr  Oglethorpe  removed  him  for  Insufficiency 
I  inefficiency  7]  21  Oct.  1738."  He  received  lot  8  In  Savannah.  List,  59. 

38.  “Made  Tything  Man  23  Nov.  1736.  In  all  his  time  he  only  feU’d  one 
acre  of  land."  He  received  lot  number  2  In  Savannah.  List,  61. 

39.  “Frequently  in  Carolina.  Try'd  &  conv.  [convicted]  for  breach  of  Covent, 
with  Qeo.  Smith  9  July  1737."  He  received  lot  number  3  in  Savannah.  List,  73. 

40.  He  received  lot  number  1  in  Savannah.  He  died  July  1,  1733.  List,  71. 

41.  She  died  July  28,  1733.  List,  71. 

42.  John  and  Elizabeth  were  servants  to  Thomas  Christie.  List,  71. 

43.  “Bailif  of  Savannah,  but  removed  —  1738.  He  thereupon  return’d  A 
remalnd  with  his  wife  in  England,  A  by  leave  parted  with  his  lot  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Major  Will.  Cook,  12  April  1738."  He  left  Georgia  April  12,  1738  and 
died  in  1740.  He  received  lot  23  in  Savannah.  List,  71. 

44.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

45.  “He  was  2d  Bailif  of  Savannah :  and  succeeded  by  Tbo.  Causton  16  Oct. 
1734."  He  received  Lot  17  in  Savannah.  He  died  July  20,  1733.  List,  85. 

46.  “In  possession  of  the  lot  design’d  her  husband.  She  marry’d  Edwd.  Town¬ 
send  22  Feb.  1734-5.  She  was  fyned  20  shill,  for  retailing  liquours  without 
lycence  2  Oct.  1734,  a  vile  foul  mouthed  Malecontent,  A  fled  the  colony  21  July 
1740  with  her  young  daughter.”  She  ran  away  July  29,  1740,  to  Carolina  and 
there  died.  List,  85. 

47.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

48.  “She  marry'd  Ri.  [Richard]  Lobb  8  May  1734."  She  died  August  4,  1735. 
Ust,  85. 

49.  She  ran  away  July  29,  1740.  List,  85. 

50.  “Storekeeper  to  the  Trust  while  he  lived.”  He  received  lot  16  in  Savan¬ 
nah.  He  died  September  30,  1733.  List,  87. 

51.  “Re-marry’d  to  Jo.  West,  and  at  both  their  desires  this  lot  was  granted 
to  Danl.  Prevost  31  May  1738.  She  marry’d  John  West  20  April  1734,  who 
dying  1739  She  lived  with  Will.  Kelleway  as  wife  with  the  character  of  a  lewd 
woman.”  She  died  June  5,  1740.  List,  87. 

52.  “Employ’d  to  Survey  the  peoples  lots,  but  removed  for  negligence.  He 
took  possession  of  this  lot  21  Dec.  1733,  and  afterwards  improved  land  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  He  was  I  think  a  Constable  also,  and  Officer  for  exe¬ 
cuting  the  Rum  act.  He  now  resides  mostly  at  his  new  plantation  abt.  10  miles 
from  Savannah.  On  21  Oct  1738  Mr  Oglethorp  remov^  him  from  being  Sur¬ 
veyor  and  first  Constable,  but  afterward  gave  him  the  comand  of  the  Nar¬ 
rows."  He  received  iot  41  in  Savannah.  List,  97. 

53.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

54.  He  received  lot  46  in  Savannah.  List,  97. 
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[year^?],  Mary*®  his  daughter  aged  3  &  his  Servants 
TTiomas  Ellis®*  aged  17  &  Mary  Cormock®^  aged  ii  6. 

Wm  Littell  [Littel]®*  understands  Flax  &  Hemp 
aged  31,  Elizabeth®*  his  Wife  aged  31.  his  Son 
Wm.**  aged  under  2  &  Mary*^  his  daughter  aged  5-  4. 

Thomas  Millidge  [,]**  Carpenter  &  Joyner  aged  42, 
Elizabeth*®  his  Wife  aged  40,  his  Sons  John**  aged 
II,  Richard*®  aged  8,  &  James**  aged  I'A  &  his 
daughters  Sarah  aged  under  9  and  Frances*’  aged  5_  7. 

Francis  Mugridge**  Sawyer  aged  39 _ _ _ _  i. 

James  Muir  [,]**  Peruke  maker  aged  38,  Ellen’*  his 
Wife  aged  38,  John”  his  Son  aged  18  months  & 

Elizabeth  Satchfield’®  his  Servant  aged  25 . .  4. 

Joshua  Overend’®  aged  40 _  1. 

Samuel  Parker’*  a  Heelmaker  &  understands  Car¬ 
penter’s  Work  aged  33,  Jane’®  his  Wife  aged  36,  & 
his  Sons  Samuel’*  aged  16  &  Thomas”  aged  under  9  4. 


John  Penrose  [,]’*  Husbandman  aged  35  &  Eliza- 


5S.  Nothin;;  in  this  record  nbont  her. 

5C.  “He  had  first  lot  54,  but  exchanged  it  with  Wlii.  Mackay  for  this.  After¬ 
wards  deserted  the  Coiony.  As  late  as  14  June  1737  he  was  a  servant  and  conse- 
quentiy  had  then  no  iot.”  He  received  iot  55  In  Savannah.  He  left  Oeorida 
December  1738  but  returned.  List,  55. 

57.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

58.  He  received  lot  37  in  Savannah.  He  died  July  12,  1733.  List,  111. 

59.  "Re-marry’d  to  John  West  28  Aug.  1733,  and  had  possession  of  the  lot 
Intended  her  husband  Will.  Littel  31  Dec.  1733.”  She  died  September  26,  1733. 
List,  111. 

60.  The  record  here  states  that  he  was  bom  in  Georgia.  List,  111. 

61.  She  died  July  12,  1733.  List.  111. 

62.  He  received  lot  36  in  Savannah.  He  died  July  29,  1733.  List,  119. 

63.  She  died  June,  2.  1734.  List,  119. 

64.  He  received  lot  91  in  Savannah.  His  age  here  is  stated  as  twelve.  List,  119. 

65.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  him. 

66.  He  died  November  4,  1734.  List,  119. 

67.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  Sarah  and  Frances.  List,  119. 

68.  “Possest  of  his  lot  21  Dec.  1733.  Doubted  if  he  left  not  a  Minor  In  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  received  lot  number  12  in  Savannah.  He  died  July  1.  1735.  List,  123. 

69.  “Possest  of  his  lot  21  Dec.  1733.  Re-marry’d  to  Mary  Woodman  29  Dec. 
1734.  No  cultivated  of  land.  Ran  to  Carolina  in  1739  and  dim  there  Sept.  1739.” 
He  received  lot  18  in  Savannah.  List.  123. 

70.  She  died  July  10.  1733.  List,  123. 

71.  He  left  Georgia  in  March.  1733.  List,  123. 

72.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

73.  He  was  a  mercer  and  received  lot  11  in  Savannah.  “The  Lot  supposed 
vacant  Feb.  1738-9.”  He  died  June  23,  1733.  List,  155. 

74.  “He  lived  not  to  take  up  his  lot.  which  was  possest  by  his  widow.  He 
went  over  2.  Constable  of  Savannah.”  He  received  lot  38  In  Savannah.  He  died 
July  20,  1733.  List,  159. 

'75.  “She  took  possession  of  the  lot  intended  her  husband  21  Dec.  1733.  Re- 
marry’d  to  Sml.  Mercer  6  May  1734."  She  died  August  9.  1742.  List,  159. 

76.  He  was  a  smith,  received  lot  93  in  Savannah,  and  died  in  1741.  List,  159. 

77.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  him. 

78.  “Fyn’d  thrice  for  retayling  spirituous  liquors  with  out  lycence.  And 
twice  for  Assault  and  defamation.  His  lot  swamp  overflow’d.  He  went  over  2d 
Tything  man  of  Savannah.”  He  received  lot  15  in  Savannah.  He  ran  away  to 
South  Carolina  in  August,  1742.  List,  161. 
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bcth”  his  Wife  aged  46 _  x. 

Thomas  Pratt*®  [occupation  unknown]  aged  21 _  i. 

John  Sammes  [^mms,]*^  CordwaLier  aged  42 _  i. 

Francis  Scott**  a  reduced  Military  Officer  aged  40 

&  his  Servt  John  [Richard]  Cameron**  aged  35 _  2. 

Joseph  Stanly  [Stanley,]*^  Stockingmaker  &  can 

draw  &  reel  Silk  aged  45,  Elizabeth*®  his  Wife  aged 

35,  &  John  Mackoy  [Mackay,]**  his  Servant  aged  25  3. 

George  Symes  [,]**  Apothecary  aged  55,  Sarah** 

his  Wife  aged  52,  &  Ann  [Anne]**  his  daughter 

aged  21 . . - . - _ _ _ - .  3. 

Daniel  Thibaut*®  understands  Vines  aged  50,  Mary** 
his  Wife  aged  40,  James**  his  Son  aged  under  12  & 

Diana**  his  daughter  aged  under  7 _ _ _  4. 

John  Warrin  [,]**  Flax  &  Hemp  Dresser  aged  34, 


Elizabeth*®  his  Wife  aged  27,  his  Sons  Wm.**  aged 
6,  Richard**  aged  4,  John  **  aged  i  V2  &  one  to  be 
baptized  aged  3  weeks  &  his  daughter  Elizabeth** 
aged  3  - - -  7. 


79.  “Foand  Kuilty  of  the  same  thinfra,  and  also  of  keepinx  a  bawdy  houM 
26  May  1736.  Went  to  Carolina  for  fear  of  the  Spanlarda.”  She  left  Georgia  in 
September,  1740.  List,  161. 

80.  “Posaeet  of  his  lot  21  Dec.  1733.  His  lot  was  giyen  to  Mrt.  [Margaret!] 
Boyey,  he  forfeiting  it  By  returning  to  England  without  leaye  23  April  1788, 
contrary  to  Coyenant.”  List,  163. 

81.  “Had  possession  of  his  lot  21  Dec.  1733.”  He  receiyed  lot  9  in  Sayannah. 
He  died  August  21,  1733.  List,  189. 

82.  He  died  January  2,  1734.  List,  191. 

83.  Absconded  at  Palacholas.  List.  29. 

84.  “Possest  of  his  Lot  21  Dec.  1733,  and  had  feU’d  fenc’d  A  cleard  4  acres, 
which  by  bis  sickness  were  neglected :  he  left  the  Colony  29  July  1740  being 
superannuated  and  past  labour.”  He  receiyed  lot  21  in  Sayannah.  He  left  Georgia 
in  1740.  List.  197. 

85.  “Publick  midwife  of  Sayannah.  She  return’d  to  England  to  ly  in  Octbr. 
1736.”  List.  197. 

86.  He  died  July  25,  1733.  "He  left  neither  wife  nor  child.”  List,  117. 

87.  “Possest  of  his  Lot  21  Dec.  1733.  Re-marry’d  to  Elis.  Gray  10  Mar. 
1734-5.  His  lot  supposed  vacant.”  He  received  lot  7  in  Savannah.  List,  197. 

88.  She  died  July  21,  1733.  List,  197. 

89.  “Marry’d  Ist  to  Robt.  Johnston  [Johnson].  2dly.  to  Morgan  Davis  26 
Mar  1735.”  She  died  in  1739.  List,  197. 

90.  He  received  lot  39  in  Savannah.  He  died  October  24,  1733.  List,  218. 

91.  “Put  in  possession  of  tbe  Lot  desiraed  her  husband  21  Dec.  1733.  She 
re-marry’d  Jo.  Cellier  of  Purysburg  [S.  C.]  17  March  1734-5  who  lives  with 
her  on  this  lot.”  List,  213. 

92.  He  became  a  servant  to  William  Bradley.  List,  218. 

93.  Nothing  in  this  record  about  her. 

94.  “He  landed  with  a  child  born  on  shipboard  whose  name  I  know  not.” 
He  received  lot  10  in  Savannah.  He  died  August  11,  1733.  List,  228. 

95.  “She  went  to  England  on  her  husbands  death  in  1738-4  but  marryed 
again  to  Jonathan  Hood  and  return’d.”  List,  223. 

96.  He  died  Sratember  5,  1733.  List,  223. 

97.  “W«it  to  England  with  his  mother  1783  but  his  tot  kept  for  him.”  List, 
223. 

98.  He  died  June  12,  1788.  According  to  this  record  he  was  two  years  old. 
List.  228. 

99.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  record. 
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Wm  Watcrland^®®  late  a  Mercer  aged  44. -  i. 

John  West  Smith  aged  33,  EliMbeth^®*  his 

Wife  aged  33,  &  Richard^®*  his  Son  aged  5 -  3. 

James  Wilson  [,]  Sawyer  aged  21 - -  i. 

John  Wright  Vintner  aged  33,  Penelope^®*  his 
Wife  aged  33,  John  his  Son  aged  13  &  Elizabeth^®^ 

his  daughter  aged  ii _  4- 

Thomas  Young  [,]^®®  Wheelwright  aged  45 -  i. 

16  Novr.  1732  Muster’d  on  board  the  Ann  at 
Gravesend.  Total _ _  1 14 


The  Freight  of  which  Passengers  amoted.  to  91  Heads.*®* 
By  Capt  Smyter  on  board  the  Volant 
Samuel  Grey  [,]**®  Silk  Throwster  aged  30  &  his 
Apprentices  Chetwin  Furzer  [Chetwyn  Furzend,]*** 

aged  16  &  Cornelius  Jones***  aged  15. _ _ _  3. 

John  Vanderplank***  bredd  at  Sea  aged  48 _  i. 


Total  4. 


100.  “2nd  Bailif  of  Savannah  for  a  timo  but  turned  out  2  Auf;.  1733  for  mla- 
behaviour.  and  afterwd  went  to  Carolina  &  never  returned.  Brother  to  Dr. 
Waterland  the  Kings  chaplain,  who  for  his  drunkenness  would  take  no  notice 
of  him.’’  He  received  lot  34  In  Savannah.  He  left  Georgia  February  4,  1734. 
List,  223. 

101.  “Appointed  3d  Bailif  13  Oct.  1733,  which  he  some  years  later  resign’d. 
On  7  Oct.  1735  he  had  a  grant  of  500  acres,  and  11  May  1737  was  permitted 
to  alienate  this  lot.  He  marry’d  Ellz.  Little  his  2.  wife  28  Aug.  1733  and  Ells. 
Hughes  his  3d  wife  24  April  1734.  In  June  1739  he  had  leave  to  sell  his  Interest 
and  quit  the  Colony  by  reason  of  ill  health,  but  died  of  the  consumption  before 
he  could  set  out.  His  wife  remarry’d  to  Will.  Kelleway.”  He  received  lot  31  in 
Savannah.  He  died  in  1730.  List,  225. 

102.  She  died  July  1,  1733.  List,  225. 

103.  He  died  July  31,  1733.  List,  225. 

104.  “Bound  in  recognisance  for  assaulting  the  guard  on  duty  30  July  1734. 
Convicted  of  extortion  in  selling  flesh  meet  [meat]  14  July  1735.  Fyn’d  5 
shillings  for  wilfully  destroying  other  mens  hoggs  28  July  1735.  m.  Mildred  d. 
of  Robt.  Moore  1  Feb.  1734-5.”  He  received  lot  32  in  Savannah.  He  was  absent 
for  some  years  but  returned  in  1740.  List,  227. 

105.  He  received  lot  30  in  Savannah.  “His  lot  swamp  over-flow’d.”  He  died 
in  December,  1737.  List.  227. 

106.  “Remarry’d  to  Joseph  Fltswalter,  and  lives  on  his  lot  No.  8.”  List,  227. 

107.  No  Information  on  John  and  Elisabeth  in  this  record. 

108.  He  received  lot  26  in  Savannah.  “Possest  of  his  lot  21  Dec.  1733.  He 
many’d  the  Widow  Box  of  Abercorn  July  1734.”  List,  235. 

109.  The  remainder  of  this  document  refers  to  passengers  arriving  on  an¬ 
other  ship,  who  logically  should  not  have  been  Included  in  this  list. 

110.  He  was  expelled  from  Georgia,  June  17,  1733.  List,  73. 

111.  “After  discharge  from  his  Service  he  took  this  lot,  but  went  to  Serve 
in  the  Scoutboat  1736.”  He  received  lot  162  in  Savannah.  He  absconded  in 
February  1736-7.  List,  61. 

112.  “Apprentice  to  Sami.  Grey.  DlschsKed  by  his  mother.”  List,  07. 

113.  “Made  Naval  Officer  7  O^.  1735.”  He  received  lot  25  in  Savannah.  He 
died  in  1737.  List,  214. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  vi 

W.  P.  Johnston  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Oakland  Sept.  21,  1840. 

Deab  Georoe  My  books  implements  of  my  profession  etc.  etc.,  con¬ 
tained  in  three  large  boxes  accidentally  left  in  Havre,  arrived  safe  in 
New  York  a  short  time  since  and  I  succeeded  but  not  without  great 
pains  in  passing  them  through  the  custom  house  free  of  all  duty,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  expectations.  I  shipped  them  for  Georgetown  with  several 
other  articles  which  I  there  purchased  “from  mon  menage  de  garcon.” 
While  in  New  York  I  saw  a  cabriolet  the  identical  thing  I  was  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  having.  I  could  not  spare  money  to  huy  it,  but  by  paying 
830.  in  advance  he  promised  to  retain  it.  I  think  it  advisable  to  have 
it  sent  round  before  the  cold  weather  commences,  and  I  write  to  re¬ 
quest  you  to  remit  the  sum  necessary,  if  convenient,  directing  to 
Alexandria.  There  remains  8245.  to  be  paid;  you  may  as  well  send 
on  8300;  it  would  be  better  that  the  draft  should  be  on  N.  Y.  I  can 
send  it  to  my  friend  in  that  city,  who  will  see  that  the  cab.  is  safely 
shipped  or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  line,  as  may  be.  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  for  Savannah 
before  the  end  of  October  I  think  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 
it  safely  arrived  before  my  departure.  Your  answer  to  my  letter  touch¬ 
ing  this  matter  was  not  received  until  my  return  to  Oakland  the  day 
before  yesterday,  so  you  see  I  preferred  to  engage  it  rather  than  lose 
the  opportunity  of  waiting,  more  especially  as  it  is  8100  cheaper  than 
Ogle  &  Watson  of  Phil,  have  said  they  could  huild  me  one  for,  and 
825  cheaper  than  the  same  makers  on  any  others  will  huild  me  one 
in  N.  Y.  It  was  offered  at  a  reduced  price  in  consequences  of  the 
season  for  the  sale  of  them  being  over.  .  .  . 

As  for  Sister  B’s  insinuations  about  my  wife,  there  are  I  assure  you 
altogether  too  hasty.  I  am  ’tls  true,  in  the  market,  but  not  yet  engaged 
much  less  disposed  of.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  marry  “a  nice  pretty 
Southern  girl  who  (.you  say)  has  so  much  more  refinement  of  feeling 
than  the  fair  daughters  of  the  north,  who  receive  from  your  dashing 

*  Miss  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  much  work  In 
colonial  and  later  Georida  history.  She  Is  the  author  of  a  forthcomlnfc  book. 
The  Houstoune  of  Oeorgia,  to  be  published  in  1948  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press. 
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pen  the  epithet  of  'fashionable  geegaws,*  only  fit  to  dress  up  and 
Tisit.”  I  admire  much  the  Southern  character  no  less  than  their 
beauty  ft  warmth  of  feeling,  but  I  will  not  admit  the  charges  you 
bring  against  those  of  the  north.  They  may  not  generally  equal  the 
former  but  I  think  I  have  seen  several  that  do.  Your  approaching 
nuptials  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  I  hope  of  seeing  some  of  those 
angelic  creatures  [and]  if  I  do  fall  in  love  my  limitted  time  in  Savan¬ 
nah  will  oblige  me  to  court  on  the  high  pressure  principle.  Upon 
an  emergency  I  think  I  could  play  the  part  of  a  Lover  so  as  not  to 
disgrace  the  family. 

By  the  way  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  by  a  letter  I  received  from  Susan 
on  the  same  day  as  your  own,  that  you  have  either  seen,  or  been  made 
aware  of  the  contents  of  a  very  foolish  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Sue 
in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  now 
recollect,  but  I  may  say  as  an  apology  that  being  at  the  same  time 
both  very  sensatlve  ft  very  ardent  in  my  character  an  incautious  re¬ 
mark  from  a  bystander  or  a  mere  moral  emotion  will  often  give  use 
to  an  unwonted  train  of  thought  and  unfortunately  while  my  whole 
soul  is  thus  occupied  I  sieze  my  pen  and  scrawl  off  a  pack  of  non¬ 
sense;  often  reason  resumes  her  sway  after  I  have  vented  a  little 
spleen  ft  my  letters  are  thrown  aside,  but  sometimes  the  rascals  find 
the  way  to  the  post  office  before  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  assure  you  it  will 
afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  at  your  weddlng.i  I 
should  be  sorry  if  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my  Sister  made 
happy,  and  of  seeing  ft  perhaps  innocently  flirting  with  some  of  those 
much  talked  of  “beauties  0/  the  South.” 

I  shall  join  Cousin  James  ft  his  wifes  today  week  ft  proceed  with 
them  to  Alexandria  where  I  shall  remain  until  I  leave  for  Savannah. 
Mrs.  J.  with  her  wonted  kindness  has  volunteered  to  arrange  matters 
for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not  have  the  least  trouble.  I  write  you  in  great 
haste,  for  I  am  anxious  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  Miss  Susan  J.  at  once. 
I  owe  her  a  good  scolding  ft  a  long  lecture.  Yours  truly 

P.  M.  KoUock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

aarkesville  Nov.  6th  1840. 

Deab  Geokoe,  I  hope  ere  this  you  have  safely  arrived  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  miasmatic  city  of  yours  without  any  other  accident,  ft  that  yon 
have  found  all  of  our  friends  in  perfect  health. 

I  received  your  letter  enclosing  my  friend  Nash’s  order  for  the 
dog;  she  is  now  in  my  possession,  ft  I  think  I  have  outgeneralled  Van 
pretty  neatly. 
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I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  your  baggage  did  not  go  by  the 
waggon  which  you  expected  to  take  them.  The  Owensess  ft  Campbeila* 
filled  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  room.  Mr.  IrwlnB 
is  on  the  look  out  ft  we  will  dispatch  the  trunks  by  the  rery  first  op¬ 
portunity.  I  fear  however,  it  may  put  you  to  some  inconvenience. 

I  have  bad  much  trouble  ft  worry  since  your  departure,  in  arranging 
matters  preparatory  to  my  taking  up  the  line  of  march  on  Monday; 
but  very  much  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  prepared  at  that  time. 

I  shall  make  every  effort  to  leave  here  on  Tuesday  10th  inst.  it  is 
possible  however  that  I  may  be  delayed  even  after  that  time. 

We  should  be  very  much  delighted  to  be  present  on  “the  occasion,”* 
but  if  waiting  for  us  will  put  you  to  inconvenience,  you  had  better 
“go  ahead”  without  us. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  ElizaT  saying  that  they  expected  to 
leave  Buncombe  between  the  8th  ft  16th. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  house  for  you.  Love  to  all. 
Yours  affectly 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Athens  Nov:  12th  1840. 

Dear  George,  I  arrived  here  this  evening  in  good  plight,*  ft  if  for¬ 
tune  favours  me,  I  shall  leave  here  early  tomorrow  morning,  ft  at  the 
rate  we  travel,  we  ought  to  reach  the  Rail  Road  on  Monday  night.  I 
shall  put  the  women,  children  ft  luggage  on  rails  on  Tuesday  morning, 
ft  Cy  &  myself  will  jog  on  together  with  the  cavalry,  ft  we  ought  to 
arrive  In  Savannah  some  time  on  Friday. 

I  shall  thank  you  therefore  to  keep  a  look  out  for  my  family  on 
Tuesday,  ft  should  they  not  arrive  on  that  day,  it  may  be  on  the  day 
after  or  the  next  after  that,  nous  verrons.  Love  to  all.  Tours  affectly 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Horse  Creek  2nd  December  1840. 

A  letter  from  your  Aunt  Harriette  of  28th  Ult  my  dear  George  com¬ 
municated  to  me  the  very  gratifying  intelligence  of  your  Nuptials 
which  I  am  informed,  took  place  on  the  Evening  of  the  25th  November, 
as  was  intended.  With  my  most  affectionate  love  ft  best  wishes  to 
our  Niece  ft  yourself  I  beg  that  my  very  cordial  felicitations  on  the 

3.  The  family  of  Oeorge  Welehman  Owens  of  Savannah,  whose  father  came 
from  Wales.  The  name  of  the  Habersham  County  place  originally  was  Gwynas 
after  the  old  family  place  in  Wales.  Later  It  was  changed  to  Oulnas.  Mr.  Owens 
bought  his  land  from  a  man  who  purchased  It  from  Indians. 

4.  The  Augusta  relatives. 

5.  A  Clarkesville  resident. 

8.  Oeorge  Kollock’s  marriage  to  Susan  Marlon  Johnston. 

7.  The  writer’s  sister-in-law,  Bliia  Johnston  Molynenz  (Mrs.  Edmnnd), 
whose  summer  home  was  in  Bnmcombe  County,  North  Carolina. 

8.  The  writer’s  Journey  from  CTarkesvllle  to  Savannah. 
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occasion,  may  be  rended  acceptable,  and  I  pray  that  an  overullng 
Providence  may  grant  you  both  a  long  life  of  unalloyed  happiness.  I 
regretted  very  much  that  I  was  prevented  being  one  of  your  party, 
on  this  joyous  occasion.  I  was  indeed  with  you,  so  far  as  inclination 
would  allow  me,  though  not  present  in  person.  I  looked  at  my  Watch 
at  7  oclock  on  the  Evening  of  your  Marriage,  and  hailed  it  then,  as 
the  propitious  hour,  to  make  you  a  happy  man. 

While  thus  commingling  my  congratulations  with  your  many  other 
friends  my  dear  George,  the  reflection  urges  itself  upon  me  &  I  can¬ 
not  but  exclaim,  how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provedence!  At  this 
moment  I  am  allowed  to  rejoice  with  a  Nephew,  for  whom  I  have 
cherished  almost  the  affection  of  a  Parent,  and  when  I  next  take  up 
my  pen,  it  will  be  to  condole  with  a  Niece  of  my  Wife,  for  whom  we 
have  for  many  years  entertained  kindred  feelings  of  affectionate  re¬ 
gard.  The  mail  of  last  Evening  brought  me  a  letter  from  Richmond 
communicating  the  sad  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mead,  the  late  husband  of  our  dear  Ann  Maria.B  I  believe  I  men¬ 
tioned  his  illness  to  you,  when  we  met  a  short  time  since  in  Augusta. 
He  has  been  in  delicate  health  the  most  of  the  summer,  and  only  about 
five  or  six  weeks  since,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel.  Ann  Maria  is  now 
left  with  four  little  children,  and  dependent  I  fear  principally  upon 
her  own  Exertions,  for  their  Education  tc  support.  She  will  shortly 
I  presume,  accompany  her  Mother  to  their  former  residence,  at  the 
Farm  in  Newton.  Mrs.  Hickman  in  her  letter  to  me,  in  allusion  to 
this  distressing  event  remarks,  *T  have  now  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  I  listened  to  your  advice,,  in  not  disposing  of  the  Farm.  I  should 
indeed  have  been  adrift  on  the  world,  with  our  poor  children  had  I 
not  a  home  to  go  to.”  In  addition  to  this  Daughter’s  family,  I  presume 
she  will  find  it  necessary  also,  to  add  to  her  number,  her  other  little 
Grandchild,  the  son  of  her  late  Daughter  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  left 
dependent  alone  on  her  for  protection.  As  I  presume  your  Aunt  Har- 
riette  will  feel  desirious  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  my  attempted 
sale  of  the  Plantation,  I  wish  you  would  say  to  her,  it  has  eventuated 
as  I  apprehended,  in  disappointment. 

I  will  thank  you  to  say  to  George,^o  that  I  forwarded  a  letter  for 
him  a  day  or  two  since  from  Tallahassee.  Request  him  to  write  me 
a  line  on  his  arrival  at  the  Jefferson  Plantation  &  inform  me  how 
long  he  expects  to  be  there.  With  much  love  to  your  Wife,  yourself, 
your  Aunt  &  other  friends,  I  remain  yours  with  affection. 


9.  GranddauKhter  of  General  William  Hull  (1753-1825),  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  Newton,  Maasachuaetts. 

10.  George  Nobie  Jonea. 
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O.  Woodruff  to  Mr$.  Otorge  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Oaklands  Deer  21  1840. 

Mt  deab  Niece  There  is  an  old  saying  “Better  late  than  never.”  Of 
this  saying  your  Aunt  wishes  to  have  the  Benefit  in  neglecting  so  long 
to  reply  to  your  very  kind  &  affectionate  letter  dated  at  Clarkesville 
on  the  15  of  October  last. 

Gladly  would  we  have  accepted  of  your  pressing  invitation  to  re¬ 
visit  Savannah  ft  pass  the  winter  with  you  ft  the  rest  of  our  friends 
could  we  have  done  it  without  great  inconvenience. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  Clarkesville  offers 
so  many  inducements  to  make  it  a  Summer  residence.  On  the  Score 
of  Health  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly  surpassed,  abounding  at  the 
same  time,  with  substantial  comforts  of  good  living. 

On  the  3  I  had  the  pleasure  (in  company  with  Maryii  who  was  one 
of  the  Bridesmaids)  to  be  present  at  the  Marriage  of  your  Brotherly 
to  Miss  Hooeis  of  Alexandria.  She  is  a  most  amiable  ft  accomplished 
young  woman  ft  every  way  qualified  (I  am  confident)  to  make  a  good 
Wife  and  suitable  Companion.  Her  family  ft  friends  are  most  respecta¬ 
ble,  ft  there  is  not  a  young  lady  in  her  Native  City  more  beloved.  In 
connection  with  the  last  mentioned  subject,  allow  me  to  offer  you, 
your  Aunt’s  ft  my  congratulations,  on  your  own  recent  Marriage.i^ 
May  Heaven  smile  upon  it  ft  crown  it  with  many  blessings.  My  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  learned  from  your  Brother  on  my  arrival  at  Alex¬ 
andria. 

I  hope  Dr.  Waring  is  convalescent  ft  that  Maryis  ft  the  Children 
are  well. 

Little  LouiA  sends  her  kisses  to  her  Cousin  Augusta.!?  Accept  your 
Aunt’s  Mary’s  ft  my  best  Love  for  self  ft  BelUS  ft  give  kind  remem¬ 
brance  to  Mr.  K.  I  remain  most  affect.  Tours. 

Maria  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Newport,  May  14,  1841 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  received  your  kind  letter,  enclosing  the  draft  for 
two  hundred  dollars,  which  yon  said  your  Uncle  had  requested  you 
to  send.  The  money  was  given  for  it  at  the  Newport  Bank. 

Tour  delightful  account  of  Clarkesville  made  me  feel  very  happy 


11.  Mary  Woodruff,  of  Oaklanda,  eldest  daughter  of  the  writer,  who  was 
the  uncle-in  law  of  Susan  Johnston. 

12.  Doctor  William  Patrick  Johnston,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

IS.  Mary  Hooe. 

14.  The  marriage  of  Susan  Marlon  Johnston  and  George  Jones  Kollock,  oc¬ 
curred  on  November  25,  1840. 

15.  Mrs.  George  Woodruff  (Jean  Houstonn). 

10.  Louisa  Woodruff,  the  writer’s  granddaughter,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  George 
Kollock. 

17.  The  daughter  of  George  Kollock,  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  Priscilla 
Augusta  Johnston. 

18.  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston,  sister  of  Mrs.  George  Kollock. 
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to  think,  that  Miller  and  yourself  had  made  such  a  rational  choice, 
as  to  the  place,  where  your  future  summers  are  to  be  spent.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  for  both  your  families,  it  will  conduce  to  physical  A 
moral  health,  so  great  an  advocate  am  I  for  the  countiy,  in  removing 
us  from  the  fastidious  life  of  a  city.  Your  children  will  find  in  nature 
those  simple  pleasures,  which  develops  the  mind,  affections,  A  tastes 
in  the  happiest,  purest  and  most  useful  manner,  and  will  fit  them 
so  firmly,  I  should  hope,  that  nothing  that  a  six  months  residence  in 
Savannah  could  affect,  while  under  the  watchful  care  of  such  devoted 
Mothers. 

Your  description  of  Miller’s  placeiB  and  the  views,  including  hills 
A  valleys,  flowers  and  water.  Mountains  A  precipices,  was  so  graphic 
that  my  imagination  was  filled  with  the  beauty  A  grandeur  of  nature 
under  such  forms,  and  I  wish  more  than  ever  that  I  too  could  inhabit 
such  a  region.  But  “The  mind  is  its  own  place,”  and  I  know  that  after 
principles  are  once  formed,  it  can  will  to  be  happy  any  where.  Still, 
there  is  ever  a  leaning  to  first  impressions,  and  I  would  therefore  like 
that  every  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country. 

Thank  dear  Susan  for  her  affectionate  letter  received  not  long  since. 
She  seems,  like  Jane,  [to  be]  received  into  the  hearts  of  the  family, 
for  all  speak  of  her  but  in  one  way.  If  I  am  not  destined  to  know 
her  better,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  happy  lot  of  my  children  to  do  so. 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Molyneux.  We  have  fears; 
but  hope  she  may  be  spared.20  At  such  times  I  think  of  the  remark 
of  a  dear  departed  friend,  who  died  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
written  but  a  short  time  before  the  event.  She  says,  “The  absence 
of  my  Husband  is  trying  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  when  suffering 
and  feeble,  I  look  with  doubt  to  the  result  of  my  coming  sickness; 
but  I  know  all  will  be  well,  however  displayed  to  human  observation." 
Faith  like  this  prepares  us  for  any  change,  which  we,  (in  our  igno¬ 
rance)  call  adverse. 

May  the  17 

Mary2i  came  suddenly  upon  us  yesterday;  the  surprise  was  so  well 
planned,  that  it  would  have  been  complete,  had  not  a  letter  arrived 
two  days  before,  directed  to  her  at  Newport.  Still  her  Mamma  did  not 
expect  her  so  soon;  they  were  all  at  Church;  her  baggage  was  put 
out  of  sight;  and  when  Mrs.  Jones  entered  my  room,  up  jumps  Mary 
from  behind  the  Easy  Chair,  to  the  utter  astonishment  A  delight  of 
her  Mother.  We  are  most  happy  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Haig22  is  recover¬ 
ing.  Give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  we  were  anxious  for  a  little,  hut 
hope  soon  to  see  her  in  Newport. 

19.  Sleepy  Hollow,  four  miles  from  Clarkesville,  Georgia. 

20.  Mrs.  Sklmuod  Molyneux  did  not  die  until  1872,  in  England. 

21.  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Jones,  of  PhlladMphla. 

22.  Sarah  (1775-1845),  daughter  of  Edward  'Telfair,  and  wife  of  Captain 
George  Haig,  United  States  Army. 
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It  Janets  is  with  you,  give  her  my  love,  and  thank  her  for  her 
letter  received  from  St.  Katherine’s.  When  I  was  in  Savannah  Miller 
told  me  his  teeth  were  dropping  out.  Tell  him.  if  yon  please,  that 
when  those  two  handsome  front  teeth  fall  out,  to  be  sure  to  preserve 
them,  (if  he  cannot  have  them  reset)  as  models  when  he  has  others 
put  in,  and  as  many  others  of  his  front  teeth  as  he  would  wish  arti¬ 
ficial  ones  to  resemble.  I  always  regretted  that  your  Aunt  Campbell 
did  not  do  this,  for  the  form  of  her  own  teeth  was  regular  A  beautiful. 
My  love  to  Mr.  Neufvllle  and  Fenwick.  Tell  the  latter,  that  I  shall 
think  of  her  and  your  dear  Susan,  &  pray  for  them,  though  weakness 
may  prevent  my  writing.  My  health  does  not  improve.  Dr.  King  thinks 
it  will  when  warm  &  dry  weather  returns.  I  am  not  anxious  one  way 
nor  the  other;  I  strive  to  live  above  this  folly. 

Mary  received  a  letter  in  Newport  from  Mary  Wallace  one  day 
later  than  your  Aunt  Campbell’s.  She  said  Mrs.  Molyneuz  was  better. 
We  feel  more  assured  and  hope  speedily  to  learn  that  she  is  conva¬ 
lescent. 

The  family  unite  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  you  ali, 
&  please  present  my  kind  regards  to  Miss  Belle.s*  Elver  your  affec¬ 
tionate  Aunt. 

Geoboe  J.  Kollock,  Esqk.  Kiss  your  little  one  and  Miller’s  dear  child¬ 
ren  for  Aunt  Campbell. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  was  sick  and  unwell  to  write  when  I  received 
yours  -  but  had  a  letter  completed  &  waiting  to  go  to  your  Uncle,  and 
therefore  requested  him  to  make  the  acknowledgement  for  me.  I  hope 
it  made  no  difference.  M.  C. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  June  30th  1841. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  presume  &  trust  that  ere  this,  you  will  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  Clarkesville  without  accident.  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed 
at  not  being  able  to  meet  yon  in  Sav:  before  your  departure,  as  I 
wished  you  to  take  up  some  money  for  me.  As  I  did  not,  I  wish  if  yon 
see  Capt.  Dugas,  you  would  tell  him  of  this  circumstances,  A  that 
consequently  my  Note  cannot  be  taken  up  until  I  arrive  myself  which 
will  be  about  the  Isl  August. 

I  wish  you  would  say  to  Mr.  Irwin  also,  that  I  have  directed  some 
boxes  to  be  shipped  to  his  care,  containing  articles  for  my  bouse, 
which  I  wish  delivered  to  my  carpenter  Mr.  Coleman. 

I  find  it  so  difficult  to  raise  money,  A  have  already  borrowed  so 
much,  that  I  feel  apprehensive  lest  I  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
my  projects  at  (Harkesvllle,  A  therefore  wish  if  you  have  an  oppor- 


23.  Mr*.  P.  M.  KoUock. 

24.  Bellamy  Roche  JohnatoB. 
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tanlty,  you  would  offer  my  place  [to]  Dr.  Turner  [?]  or  any  other 
person  who  is  in  search  of  a  place;  $3000.00  will  about  cover  all  my 
expenditures  ft  trouble  ft  it  is  possible  I  might  take  less.  You  can 
say  that  my  views  are  somewhat  changed,  ft  I  may  be  disposed  to 
purchase  either  nearer,  or  in  the  village. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  execute  Aunt  Harriet’s  mortgage  as  I  cannot 
find  the  key  of  my  trunk  of  papers,  to  ascertain  what  Negros  I  can 
substitute.  .  .  . 

If  it  were  not  that  you  ft  Sue  are  depending  so  much  upon  me,  I 
should  be  very  apt  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Summer  here  ft  practice 
Medicine!!!  What  would  Jenny  Johnstonss  say  to  this? 

Say  to  my  Wife  that  I  have  got  quite  strong  again,  ft  I  go  to  St. 
Catherine’s  this  evening. 

Dr.  Waringse  I  think,  looks  better  than  when  I  arrived.  He  thinks 
of  going  up  to  Springfield. 

All  other  friends  are  well;  James^T  visited  your  place  a  day  or  two 
since,  &  says  your  crop  looks  well,  ft  is  fruiting  fast.  Tours  affectly. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  7th  July  1841. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  kind  favour  of 
27.  Ult.  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  most  happy  to  learn  you  had  all  reached 
Clarkesville  in  safety  ft  that  you  found  dear  Jane  ft  the  children  all 
well.  I  regretted  exceedingly  I  had  an  interview  of  only  about  an  hour 
with  Miller  before  be  left  this  for  Savannah.  He  arrived  in  Augusta 
very  early  in  the  Morg.  ft  feeling  the  want  of  rest,  he  did  not  call  to 
apprise  me  of  his  being  in  Town,  until  after  I  had  gone  to  the  Planta¬ 
tion,  and  as  I  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  him 
but  a  short  time  before  he  went  off  in  the  Stage.  I  handed  to  Miller 
the  Five  dollar  Bill  you  gave  me,  to  pay  for  having  your  horses  shod, 
as  the  Blacksmith  informed  me  when  I  called  to  pay  the  Bill,  that 
it  had  already  been  settled.  Soon  after  you  left  this,  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  your  Aunt  Harrietts  with  George  ft  his  family  in  New  York, 
after  a  pleasant  passage  of  eight  days.  I  have  since  reed  a  letter  from 
New  Port  apprising  me  of  your  Aunt’s  arrival  in  that  place,  accom¬ 
panied  by  George.  He  had  left  his  family  in  New  York  as  Mrs.  Joneses 
was  unwilling  to  return  to  the  house  in  which  her  Mother  died,  and 
my  Sister  had  not  got  to  her  new  home.  Your  Aunt  Jones  returned 
with  George  to  New  York  ft  they  all  expected  to  go  back  to  New  Port 
In  a  few  days  hereafter,  George  having  taken  rooms  for  his  family 
a  short  distance  from  his  Mother. 

25.  Wrltpr’g  wife,  Jane. 

20.  Dr.  William  R.  Waring,  writer’s  brotber-ln-Iaw. 

27.  James  R.  Johnston,  writer’s  brother-in-law. 

28.  Oeorge  Jones,  Jr.’s  wife  ( T) 
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The  ronnd  of  dluipatlon  at  New  Port  was  Just  commencelng.  Tour 
Aunt  Campbell  wrote  me,  that  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Rhode 
Island  had  Just  been  holding  its  sittings  at  New  Port,  and  Sarah^ 
gives  me  an  account  in  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
which  had  been  attended  by  Fenwick  Jones  ft  herself,  accompanied 
by  Henrietta  Gardner,  then  on  a  visit  to  them.  It  seems  that  an  ani¬ 
mated  ft  warm  discussion  took  place,  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Diocess.  Sarah  says,  “Fenwick 
ft  Henrietta  were  in  one  pew  [,]  dear  Papa,  and  Dr.  Vinton  who  had 
gone  with  us  was  along  side  in  the  Pew  close  by  Fenwick.  As  I 
thought  they  were  making  much  ado  about  Nothing,  I  took  up  a  piece 
of  paper  off  of  the  seat  ft  with  my  pencil  wrote  the  following  lines 
ft  threw  them  into  Fen's  lap  Just  to  amuse  Henrietta  ft  herself. 

Oh,  my  good  Sirs,  you  make  a  clatter. 

About  a  very  trifling  matter. 

Why  not  decide  "to  make  amends,” 

And  then  shake  hands  ft  be  good  friends. 

Fenwick  read  my  lines  ft  laughed  ft  to  my  dismay  when  I  looked 
around,  I  saw  Dr.  Vinton  (of  Providence)  reading  them  ft  appearing 
somewhat  amused  at  my  pertness,  perhaps  ft  then  nodded  his  head 
at  me  ft  quietly  folded  ft  put  the  lines  in  his  pocket.  The  next  day 
Fenwick  says  she  saw  him  showing  them  to  several  of  the  Delegates.” 
So  much  for  Sarah  ft  her  lines. 

I  thank  Susan  ft  yourself  for  the  kind  invitation  that  I  should  visit 
you  at  Clarkesville  this  summer  in  the  event  of  my  not  going  to  the 
North.  It  is  my  wish  to  go  on,  if  I  can  make  my  arrangements  to 
do  so.  I  have  not  yet  decided.  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
visit  you  at  Clarkesville  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  do 
so  this  summer. 

Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Susan  ft  to  Jane,  with  many 
kisses  to  the  children.  Present  my  kind  regards  also  to  Miss  Johns¬ 
ton.  Sincerely  ft  truly  yours  with  affection. 

N.  B.  Poor  Mr.  Hale  died  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  Inst,  very 
suddenly.  He  was  in  Town  two  days  previously,  returned  to  his  Resi¬ 
dence  a  few  miles  in  the  country  was  seized  with  convulsive  fits 
during  night,  attended  by  stupor  ft  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  one  side 
ft  remained  in  that  situation  until  he  expired. 

Mary  F.  Neufville  (Mrs.  Edvoard  Neufville)  to  George  J.  Kollock, 
Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  July  8th  1841 

Thank  yon,  my  dear  Brother,  for  your  two  kind  letters,  the  one 

29.  Writer’s  daagbter. 
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from  Augusta  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Arnold.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
a  merciful  Providence  who  has  conducted  you  safely  through  your 
Journey,  for  my  mind  was  racked  with  anxiety  lest  Susan  should 
suffer  by  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  ride.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  she  has 
been  Indisposed,  but  hope  she  is  quite  well  again.  Tell  her  I  think 
it  is  tempting  Providence  to  persist  in  exerting  herself  beyond  her 
strength,  for  both  of  her  attacks  have  been  traced  to  her  own  lmpru> 
dence.  You  and  Jane  ought  to  exercise  your  Influence  and  prevent 
her  fatiguing  herself  so  much.  Brother  Miller  did  look  forlorn  enough 
on  his  arrival,  but  after  remaining  with  us  a  week  he  recruited  very 
much,  and  went  down  to  the  Island  quite  well.  He  has  a  companion 
in  George  Waldbnrgso  who  is  down  there  and  intends  remaining  there 
until  the  last  of  this  month.  I  hope  our  Brother  will  not  stay  later, 
he  told  me  he  did  not  think  he  should,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
prudent  while  there.  Dr.  Waring  has  been  trying  to  induce  him  to 
come  back  here  and  practice  medicine,  and  I  should  not  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  did.  The  Dr.  has  purchased  Mr.  Poole’s  house  in  Spring- 
field,  and  takes  possession  of  it,  with  his  family  the  next  week.  They 
are  all  quite  well  again.  Mrs.  JohnstonSi  and  her  two  Daughters 
expect  to  leave  us  on  Tuesday  for  the  North,  and  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  saw  Mr.  J.  with  Brother  Miller  when  he  returns  to 
Clarkesville.  Brother  M.  proposed  it  to  him,  and  he  appeared  to  like 
the  plan  very  well.  So  you  see  we  shall  be  literally  deserted  by  every 
member  of  the  family  this  summer.  I  wish  indeed  we  could  accept  your 
kind  invitation,  for  independently  of  the  pleasure  of  your  society, 

I  sigh  for  these  mountain  breezes  and  cool  nights,  but  we  cannot  leave 
home  this  summer.  The  weather  since  you  left  here,  has  been  intensely 
hot;  I  have  not  slept  in  the  same  place  a  whole  night  for  some  time. 
I  go  to  my  bed  at  first  but  finish  the  night  on  the  couch  or  in  wan¬ 
dering  from  one  window  to  another  in  search  of  a  breath  of  air.  Mr. 
N.  threatens  to  advertise  me  as  a  deserter!  I  am  thankful  you  are 
all  beyond  its  influence.  Mr.  N.  has  been  quite  unwell  for  the  last 
week,  with  a  severe  cold,  taken  on  Sunday  from  a  check  of  perspira¬ 
tion,  he  appears  better  tonight  and  I  hope  it  is  wearing  off.  I  am 
glad  you  are  all  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher,82  and 
I  hope  you  will  cultivate  their  acquaintance;  I  hope  he  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  in  the  Diocese  Instead  of  returning  to  Carolina.  I 
heard  from  Aunt  Harriett  on  her  arrival  in  New  York;  they  had  a 
week’s  passage,  and  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  thrown  from  the 
settee,  upon  which  she  was  lying,  across  the  cabin  and  was  a  good 

so.  Oeonte  Miller  Waldbarg  (1799-1866),  son  of  Jacob  Henry  Waldbnrg  and 
bla  wife,  Catherine  Mlllen  Waldburs- 

81.  Mrs.  James  R.  Jobnston,  and  her  danghters,  Snsan  Woodruff  Johnston 
(1829-1916)  and  Elizabeth  Catherine  Johnston,  “Lizzie”  (1837-1918). 

82.  Rev.  Mr.  Oallgher  was  the  supply  minister  at  Grace  Church,  ClarhesrlUe. 
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deal  bruised.  They  had  no  storms,  howerer,  and  this  accident  was 
occasioned  by  a  sadden  swell  of  the  ocean.  I  can  give  you  no  account 
of  your  plantation  not  having  seen  any  one  from  there,  or  heard  from 
them  since  yon  left  us.  All  the  invalids  at  the  house  have  recovered, 
[illegible]  returned  to  the  country.  Our  city  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  deserted,  Mrs.  Wayne  and  the  Andersons  A  Mrs.  Telfair 
are  all  of  our  friends  who  are  yet  to  go.  Will  you  say  to  Jane,  with 
my  love,  that  I  have  purchased  the  gum  Arabic  for  her,  but  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  it  until  my  Brother  goes  up;  if  she  requires  any  before, 

I  suppose  she  can  borrow  from  Susan  until  hers  reaches  her.  You 
know  not  how  much  I  miss  you  all,  it  I  had  not  as  devoted  a  Husband 
as  I  have  I  know  not  what  I  should  do.  You  must  write  to  me  as 
often  as  you  can  as  we  cannot  be  together.  Mr.  N.  unites  with  me 
in  much  love  to  Sue  and  yourself,  also  to  dear  Jane  and  many  many 
kisses  to  all  the  dear  children.  Remember  us  also  to  Miss  Belle.  Ever 
your  affectionate  Sister. 

I  wrote  Jane  some  time  since,  I  hope  she  received  my  letter. 

Mary  F.  Neufville  (Mrt.  Edtcard  Neufville)  to  Oeorge  J.  Kolloch, 
Clarketville,  Oa. 

Savannah  July  22nd  1841 

You  can  have  no  idea,  my  dear  Brother,  what  a  relief  your  letter, 
received  on  Monday,  was  to  me  suffering  as  I  had  been  for  the  four 
proceeding  days  the  most  intense  mental  agony.  This  might  have  been 
avoided  if  Mr.  Waldbnrg  had  only  directed  his  letter  to  Mr.  Neufville 
or  Mr.  Johnston  Instead  of  Dr.  Waring,  who  is  at  Springfield.  I  was 
obliged  to  use  every  exertion  to  keep  my  feelings  under  control,  or  I 
should  have  been  in  my  bed,  so  much  was  I  agitated  and  excited 
by  hearing  in  the  indirect  manner  in  which  I  did,  of  our  dear  Susan’s 
lllness.s*  God  has  indeed  been  merciful  to  us,  and  truly  may  we  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  “Bless  the  Lord  O  our  souls  and  all  that 
is  within  us  bless  his  holy  name.*’  I  earnestly  pray  that  this  renewed 
manifestation  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  may  make  a  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  impression  on  our  minds,  and  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  us  to  place  more  trust  in  him,  and  to  serve  him  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  To  you,  my  dear  Brother,  especially 
does  it  speak  most  loudly,  do  not  I  entreat  you,  suffer  it  to  pas  un¬ 
heeded,  for  “it  is  the  goodness  of  God  that  leads  to  repentance.” 

To  my  dear  Sister  give  my  warmest  love  and  tell  her  that  while 
I  sympathise  with  you  both  in  the  disappointment  you  have  met  with 
(and  I  can  do  it  feelingly)  yet  my  heart  is  too  full  of  gratitude  tor 
her  safety,  to  murmur,  and  I  trust  she  will  view  it  in  the  same  light 
and  not  suffer  it  to  prey  upon  her  spirits.  I  beg  her,  earnestly,  not, 

88.  lira.  KoUock  lost  her  first  eblld  bccaaar  of  a  fall. 
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(by  any  imprudent  act)  to  throw  herself  back,  or  in  any  way  to 
retard  her  restoration  to  health,  which,  Ood  grant,  may  be  soon.  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  letter  today,  (the  mail 
failing)  but  I  hope  it  will  come  tomorrow,  and  bring  us  the  Joyful 
intelligence  that  she  continues  to  improve.  Do  write  me  (and  not  Dr. 
Waring  only)  by  every  mail  until  she  is  up  again;  for  as  he  is  at 
Springfield  his  letters  will  be  of  no  avail  to  us.  He  writes  that  he 
is  better  and  delighted  with  his  new  abode.  Mrs.  Johnston  sailed  in 
the  Oglethorpe  for  Phila.  on  Tuesday,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  your  letter  to  Mr.  N.  before  she  left  us.  Brother  Miller  is  still  on 
the  Island,  and  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnston,  written  last  Saturday, 
that  he  will  remain  there  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  longer.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  comes  up  next  week,  however  if  you  have  written 
to  him  from  Clarkesville.  Dear  Jane  must  have  suffered  exceedingly 
from  anxiety  during  the  illness  of  Susan  and  the  sickness  of  her 
dear  children;  I  trust,  however,  she  is  relieved  now  and  that  they 
are  all  quite  well  again.  As  you  say  nothing  about  Marias^  and  Au- 
gustass  I  presume  they  are  well,  kiss  them  all  for  me. 

It  has  been  raining  nearly  all  the  week  which  has  cooled  the  atmos¬ 
phere  very  much,  but  I  hope  we  shall  have  fair  weather  again  soon 
inasmuch  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly  satuated,  and  the  water  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  on  the  surface.  We  had  quite  a  deluge  this  afternoon  which 
reminded  me  of  the  last  summer.  Mr.  N.  has  engaged  one  of  those 
new  housesse  of  Mr.  Owens’  as  he  has  come  down  to  |500,  so  that,  if 
our  lives  are  all  spared,  we  shall  be  quite  near  you  the  next  winter, 
which  will  be  very  agreeable.  No  one  has  as  yet,  taken  the  other  tene¬ 
ment  but  he  promises  not  to  give  us  a  disagreeable  neighbor.  I  must 
now  say  good  night  for  I  am  too  sleepy  to  write  any  more.  Say  to 
Jane  I  shall  send  the  gum  Arabic  up  by  Mr.  Owenss?  who  leaves  here 
on  Monday.  Mr.  N.  unites  with  me  in  much  love  to  our  Sisters  and 
yourself  and  kiss'es  to  the  darlings.  Remember  us  also  to  Miss  Belle. 
Again  let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  frequently  as  you  value  my  peace 
of  mind.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister. 

Edward  Neufville  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Savannah  Aug  3d.  1841 

I  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  offering  by  Miller  to  pass,  without 
offering  you,  dear  George  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  mercy 
which  yon  have  experienced  in  Susan’s  deliverance  from  danger  and 

S4.  Dan^hter  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock. 

35.  Daoxhter  of  Ocortre  J.  Kollock  bv  hla  first  wife. 

36.  Hon.  Oeorfre  W.  Owens,  several  times  alderman  of  Savannah ;  Mayor, 
September,  1832  to  July,  1833,  and  member  of  Congress,  1839-1839.  He  built 
twin  houses  on  the  north  side  of  State  Street,  between  Abercom  and  Drayton 
streets.  The  Kollock  residence  was  39  Bull  Street,  the  site  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  building. 

37.  Mr.  Owens'  place  In  Habersham  County  was  named  Gnlnas. 
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from  death.  The  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  first  reached  us 
hardly  authorized  the  Expectation  of  her  recovery,  and  our  sympathies 
were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  not  only  of  yourself  but  also  the  whole 
circle  of  friends  who  would  have  mourned  her  loss.  That  God  has, 
in  the  abundance  of  his  goodness  spared  her  to  you,  is  a  subject  of 
such  thanksgiving  as,  I  trust,  all  your  hearts  will  be  disposed  to  ren¬ 
der;  while  the  consideration  that  you  have  been  "brought  low  through 
heaviness”  will  oft-time  recur  to  your  mind  in  the  enforcement  of 
those  lessons  of  the  uncertainty  of  life’s  hopes,  and  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses,  which  are  so  often  repeated  in  vain,  until  they  are  brought 
home  to  our  own  sad  experience.  What  remains,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  but  that  we  should  improve  the  admonition  and  set  our  houses 
in  order  for  the  coming  of  any  messenger,  whether  in  the  form  of 
affliction  or  of  death,  who  may  be  sent  to  remind  us  that  we  have 
here  no  continuing  city  or  to  call  us  away  to  the  world  of  spirits.  In 
her  who  has  endured  the  physical  suffering,  it  is  my  earnest  expecta¬ 
tion  and  hope  that  her  recent  sorrowful  experience  will  yield  here¬ 
after  such  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness,  as  will  give  proof  that  the 
dispensation  has  been  blessed  to  the  good  of  her  soul.  As  one  who  is 
“alive  <rom  the  dead,"  may  she  give  such  testimony  in  her  whole  life 
and  conversation,  as  will  prove  that  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  her 
sickness  was  for  the  glory  of  God  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  in  ber.  And  God  forbid  that  in  the  case  of  any  of  those  who 
knew  her  extremity  that  Scripture  shall  be  fulfilled  which  says:  “If 
they  believe  not  Moses  &  the  Prophets  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
tho’  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  Dearer  to  you  now  than  ever,  may  her 
deliverance  endear  to  you  that  Father’s  cause,  who  has  chastened  you 
for  your  profit,  and  dealt  with  you  in  Seeming  severity  but  in  very 
love  to  your  soul. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  your  Sister  is  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  just  such  health  as  induces  me  to  hope  for  a  favorable  termi¬ 
nation  of  her  case.  No  swelling  has  made  its  appearance,  her  spirits 
are  good,  she  is  very  careful  to  avoid  fatigue,  and  takes  sufficient 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  “Having  learned  obedience  from  the  things 
which  she  suffered,”  in  time  past,  she  does  not  reject  any  suggestion 
which  is  made  with  a  view  to  her  benefit,  and  even  denies  herself 
some  things,  which  some  persons  consider  quite  harmless,  while  at 
the  same  time  her  trust  is  reposed  in  that  Almighty  power  without 
whose  exercise  in  her  behalf,  all  human  means  are  vain.  The  absence 
of  all  her  own  immediate  connexions  does  not  appear  to  affect  her 
as  much  as  I  apprehended  it  would.  Susan’s  experience  has  shewn 
her  how  friends  can  be  raised  up  to  a  sufferer  even  in  a  land  of 
strangers;  how  much  rather  in  a  community  where  she  is  so  well 
known  and  so  much  beloved. 
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We  contemplate  a  removal  on  the  let  Nov.  from  oar  present  dwell¬ 
ing  to  the  Western  tenement  of  the  Owens’  new  houses.  The  situation 
is  much  more  deslreable  than  this  on  many  accounts;  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  lot  in  front  of  us  has  commenced  his  improvements,  there  is  no 
longer  any  inducement  to  occupy  a  house  remote  from  our  different 
interests.  From  Springfield  we  hear  that  Dr.  Warlng’s  health  has  so 
much  improved  as  to  induce  him  to  send  to  town  for  a  saddle  horse; 
and  he  is  making  his  house  comfortable  by  such  repairs  &  alterations 
as  it  is  found  to  require.  Our  city  continues  very  healthy.  You  see 
by  the  weekly  published  reports  how  favourably  this  season  can  com¬ 
pare  with  former  ones,  and  unless  we  have  a  continuance  of  rainy 
weather  extending  into  the  next  month  we  may  hope  to  do  as  well 
as  those  who  have  gone  away.  It  has  been  indeed  oppressively  hot 
for  a  month  past,  and  the  frequent  showers  have  failed  to  cool  the 
air.  For  the  last  three  days  a  Northwind  has  prevailed;  and  today 
the  rain  has  fallen  in  torrents  without  Intermission. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  have  not 
been  injured.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the  showers  have  been  partial, 
and  I  hope  that  a  fruitful  season  will  reward  the  labors  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman. 

Mr.  Gallagher’s  very  acceptable  ministrations  at  Clarkesville  induce 
the  persuasion  that  he  will  be  instrumental  of  establishing  the  church 
on  a  firm  foundation  at  that  point.  From  every  source,  we  receive 
information  concerning  him  which  is  calculated  to  make  us  rejoice 
in  having  secured  his  valuable  services.  The  people  in  Grahamville 
are  said  to  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Kellogg,  so  that  we  are  suited  all 
round. 

Mr.  Cairns  has  determined  to  return  to  Columbus  in  the  Autumn. 
He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Brass  with  Bartow  will  represent 
us  in  the  General  Convention.  In  the  course  of  this  month,  and  dur¬ 
ing  Sept,  and  Oct.  Mr.  Fay,S8  Mr.  Gallagher  A  myself  will  be  the  only 
[illegible]  officiating  clergyman  in  the  Diocese,  besides  the  Bishop. 

Do  say  to  Jane  that  I  will  reply  to  her  long  and  very  sweet  letter 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  As  her  good  man  will  carry  up  all 
the  present  news,  I  must  wait  for  some  thing  to  transpire.  She  has 
her  reward  for  writing  to  me  in  the  fact  that  Miller  who  had  Just 
arrived  from  the  island,  heard  by  means  of  her  letter  the  latest  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  his  family. 

Do  be  particular  in  all  your  letters  to  mention  little  James.s*  His 
father  was  greatly  disappointed  yesterday  at  finding  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  him.  Mrs.  J.  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  29th  alto. 


38.  Joseph  Story  Fay,  a  vestryman  of  St.  Jobn’a  Chnrcb,  which  bad  been 
incorporated  the  previous  December. 

39.  James  Honstoun  Johnston  (1881-1010),  not  quite  ten  years  old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnston. 
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altar  7  daya  paasaca.  He  seema  to  be  quite  undecided  as  to  hla  mora- 
menta,  and  It  yon  eay  aomethlng  to  ns,  aa  well  aa  to  Mary  eeneendnc 
bis  son,  be  will  be  snre  to  receive  tidings  wherever  he  may  be. 

Remember  ns  with  much  affection  to  Snsan,  Miss  Bel  k  Onssy.  Let 
ns  hear  as  often  from  yon  as  yon  can,  and  believe  me.  Dear  George 
very  sincerely  Tonr  friend  k  brother. 

Mary  Helen  Johnston*^  to  George  J.  Kollock,  ClarketvUle,  Go. 

Springfield  September  15th  [1841] 

I  owe  yon  many  thanks  dear  brother  for  yonr  two  kind  favors,  both 
dnly  received,  and  had  I  thought  that  my  epistles  could  have  any 
value  In  yonr  eyes,  they  should  have  been  much  sooner  acknowledged. 
Altho’  living  in  the  country  and  seeing  very  little  company,  I  find  my 
time  so  fully  occupied  that  I  never  find  the  days  long.  I  have  a  school 
room,  and  my  school  commences  every  day  at  ten  o’clock,  at  which 
time  I  have  always  finished  my  housekeeping.  The  weather  lately  has 
been  quite  pleasant,  and  the  Dr  has  on  that  account  appeared  a  little 
better.  We  are  really  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  have  managed  to 
make  ourselves  quite  comfortable.  You  must  come  down  early,  and 
stop  and  pay  us  a  visit;  the  cool  weather  has  made  me  think  of  dear 
friends  and  happy  reunions.  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Neufvllle  a 
few  days  ago.  Fenwick  was  quite  well.  Letters  have  been  received 
within  a  few  days  from  sister  E.^t  and  Wllliam^^  all  seem  well  Their 
have  been  a  few  cases  of  fever  In  Savannah  but  no  extreme  Illness 
among  our  acquaintances.  Mr.  Mercer^s  and  Mr.  Ker^  were  both  sick 
when  I  heard.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  procuring  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  We  hear  very  little  of  our 
friends  at  Clarkesville  their  letters  are  like  angels  visits.  Tell  Gus 
the  children  have  a  swing  in  the  piazza  and  wish  very  much  they  had 
her  to  swing  with  them.  Has  Dr.  K.  heard  of  oitr  crop.  I  fear  the  cater¬ 
pillars  have  had  a  feast,  they  have  been  very  destructive  at  other  island 
plantations  in  that  neighborhood.  So  yon  have  been  feasting  on  Susy’s 
good  things,  the  country  is  certainly  the  place  to  discover  a  persons 
genius  for  cooking,  provided  they  have  any.  I  have  a  much  better 
opinion  of  my  ability  in  that  line  than  I  ever  had  before.  I  wish  I 
had  yon  here  to  mend  my  poor  worn  out  pen.  The  Dr.  and  brother 

40.  Mary  Helen  Jotaniton,  who  after  the  death  in  1830,  of  her  sister  Anne, 
Mrs.  William  R.  Waring,  lived  in  Dr.  Warlng’s  home  and  hronght  up  his  five 
children,  four  aona  and  one  dangbter. 

41.  Bliaabeth,  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnston,  the  writer’s  8ister-in>law. 

42.  William  Patrick  Johnston,  the  writer’s  brother  who  lived  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

48.  Major  Hugh  Weeden  Mercer  (1808-1877),  who  married  Mary  Stltes  An¬ 
derson. 

44.  In  1882  the  Savannah  Anti-Duelling  Associatltni  working  “quietly  and 
effectively,"  adjusted  a  trouble  between  James  Kerr  and  Mr.  Ouerard  who  "were 
about  to  settle  a  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  deadly  weapons."  ’Thomas  Gamble, 
Bavamnah  Duels  and  Duellists,  (Savannah,  1BS8),  p.  192. 
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Jameses  joins  me  in  much  love  to  you  all.  The  children  send  kisses 
to  their  cousin.  Believe  in  the  aff  of  your  sister. 

Edward  Neufville  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesvttle,  Oa. 

Savh  Monday  Evy  Sept  27,  1841 

Dear  George,  Your  Aunt  H.4«  requested  Fen  some  time  ago  to  have 
certain  articles  of  winter  clothing  prepared  for  shipment,  in  case  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  spend  the  winter  in  Newport,  of  which  she  speaks 
seriously. 

The  BishopiT  started  on  Saturday  for  New  York.  He  will  be  absent 
four  or  five  weeks.  His  family  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Beaufort, 
where  they  will  remain  until  he  returns.  I  was  afraid  he  was  going 
to  be  sick  last  week.  I  hope  the  change  of  air  will  not  develop  any 
disease. 

The  news  of  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Molyneux,  Witterby  &  Co. 
for  400,000  sterling  reached  us  on  Saturday,  and  it  is  thought  will 
affect  our  friend  the  Consul  who  sold  a  great  deal  of  Exchange  last 
spring  which  will  return,  unless  special  provision  was  made  for  hi* 
bills.  I  heard  today  of  the  death  on  Ossabaw  of  Gordon  Miller’s  wife. . . . 

I  shall  keep  this  letter  open  until  tomorrow  afternoon  so  as  to  give 
you  the  latest  intelligence  respecting  Fen,  who  is  quite  well,  and  sends 
a  great  deal  of  love  to  you  all.  She  thanks  Jane  for  her  letter,  which 
she  will  answer  as  soon  as  she  can. 

Mary4R  had  recovered  entirely  and  was  well  until  last  Thursday  when 
she  caught  a  severe  cold  from  which  she  is  now  suffering,  but  we 
apprehend  nothing  serious  from  it  as  she  is  quite  lively  and  free  from 
any  symptoms  requiring  medical  treatment. 

P.  S.  28th  I  hoped,  last  night  but  had  no  reason,  when  I  closed 
my  letter,  to  expect,  to  be  able  to  Inform  you  in  this  sheet  of  the  issue 
of  Fen’s  trial.  She  begun  to  complain  just  as  she  was  going  to  bed, 
and  I  summoned  Dr.  Bartow,  Mrs.  Bulloch  &  Mrs.  [?]  at  midnight, 
to  her.  This  morning  at  7  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy,  and  they  are 
both  doing  well.  We  rejoice  over  her  as  a  living  Mother  of  a  living 
child  and  hope  that  she  will  recruit  steadily,  &  enable  me  by  Friday’s 
mail  to  give  you  good  tidings.  Dr.  Bartow  assures  me  that  every 
thing  is  going  on  right. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Miller  to  day.  He  was  not  at  his  office, 
2  PM.  I  have  just  heard  from  the  Bishop  at  Beaufort.  The  Steam  Boat 
stopped  for  several  hours,  and  in  the  meantime  his  wife  was  taken 
sick  &  he  determined  to  remain  with  her  for  a  day  or  two.  On  Sun¬ 
day  at  1  P.  M.  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy,  and  If  she  continues  well 

4.1.  James  R.  Johnston. 

4B.  Harriet  F.  Campbell. 

47.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott.  D.  D..  first  bishop  of  Georgia. 

48.  The  writer’s  wife. 
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he  will  proceed  North  tomorrow.  Is  It  not  a  singular  coincidence?  He 
did  not  expect  the  event  until  November. 

Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Newport  October  21st  41. 

My  ueab  Geoboe,  Your  affte  letter  I  received  a  short  time  since, 
which  I  assure  you  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  particularly  as  I  found 
you  bad  not  permitted  that  form  of  etiquette  to  carry  you  through  the 
season  and  altho’  Jar  beyond  the  eleventh  hour,  was  very  acceptable 
I  assure  you. 

I  will  direct  my  letter  to  Savannah,  as  I  suppose  you  will  be  at 
home  by  the  time  it  reaches  you.  George<9  with  his  family  left  us 
about  ten  days  since  to  sail  about  this  time,  and  my  Sisterso  with  her 
daughters  accompanied  them  as  far  as  New  York,  leaving  Sarah, 
Maria,  and  myself,  to  keep  house.  I  shall  now  daily  look  for  them, 
as  she  only  left  home  to  be  with  him,  as  long  as  he  remained,  and 
after  they  return,  we  shall  then  make  our  arrangements  for  a  very 
quiet  winter,  as  a  very  little  visiting  I  understand  goes  on  in  this 
place,  after  this  month.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  you  are  so  much 
pleased  with  Clarkesville.  the  climate  must  indeed  be  very  delightful, 
and  from  what  I  understand,  just  sufficient  visiting  to  make  it  agree¬ 
able.  I  very  much  regret  to  hear  of  Mr.  Gallagher’s  intention  of  fixing 
himself  else  where.  I  have  heard  him  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  his 
wife,  as  a  rich  jewel.  The  Clergy  of  our  Episcopal  Churches  have  had 
I  understand  a  very  interesting  time  at  the  sitting  of  the  Convention, 
which  will  close  the  latter  part  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week;  our  good  Bishop  has  spoken  a  great  deal,  and  is  extremely  ad¬ 
mired.  The  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  place  (Mr.  Vinton)  bad 
a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Bishop  Elliott,  which  he  ac¬ 
complished,  and  has  returned  perfectly  charmed.  The  people  through¬ 
out  this  State,  and  that  of  Vermont,  would  be  most  happy,  could  they 
for  one  moment  suppose  there  could  be  a  prospect  of  getting  him,  as 
their  Bishop.  This  however  to  our  great  relief  we  know,  is  impossible, 
being  against  the  regulations  of  our  Church.si  I  had  very  much  hoped 
I  should  see  him  here  as  he  partly  promised,  but  now  fear  I  shall  be 
disappointed,  as  the  Convention  lasts  so  much  longer  than  he  supposed 
it  would.  You  enquire  if  I  have  decided  to  remain  here  this  coming 
winter.  I  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  if  the  severity  of  the  climate 
is  not  too  severe  for  my  constitution,  am  sure  I  shali  be  very  happy, 
my  dear  Sister,  and  my  Nieces,  be  all  kindness  and  devotion. 

49.  George  Jonee.  Jr. 

50.  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones. 

51.  A  canon  of  the  Episcopal  Church  provides  that  a  diocesan  bishop  is  con¬ 
secrated  for  life  in  the  diocese  where  he  is  elected.  A  bishop  elected  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  for  a  missionary  district  may  be  elected  by  a  diocesan  con¬ 
vention  to  serve  as  its  bishop. 
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Ton  will  rery  moeh  oblise  me  by  attendlns  to  my  money  mattere. 
and  when  you  receire  my  dlTldena  I  will  thank  yon  to  send  to  my 
Brother  $500,  and  should  there  be  any  remaining,  do  keep  it  (or  me 
with  any  your  Sister  may  have,  after  she  has  furnished  the  Servants 
with  their  winter  clothing.  My  Brother  will  also  send  yon  money 
from  the  wages  he  has  received  of  William,  and  in  the  State  Bank  I 
also  have  money,  the  book  of  which,  I  left  with  your  Sister. 

In  December  when  the  pew  rents  are  paid  up  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying  to  Mr.  Burroughs  with  my  re¬ 
spects,  yon  will  receive  it  for  my  pew,  whenever  convenient  to  him¬ 
self  •,62  please  be  very  polite,  as  this  is  a  kind  act  he  does  for  me.  Your 
Aunt  CampbellBS  you  will  see  in  Savannah,  as  she  sails  in  the  same 
vessel  with  George.  Your  Uncles*  thinks  of  taking  rooms  in  Augusta, 
as  he  fears  the  damp  will  be  too  great  tor  your  Aunt,  at  the  plantation. 

I  hope  you  wfll  not  allow  your  daughter  to  forget  me;  it  may  be 
a  long,  long  while  before  she  sees  her  aunt  Campbell.  I  shall  very 
frequently  think  of  the  dear  children,  who  by  their  sweet,  affectionate 
manners,  have  endeared  themselves  very  much  around  my  heart.  Mrs. 
Johnston  I  suppose  will  return  to  Savannah,  this  fall.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  of  her  through  the  summer,  and  hope  she  has  improved 
in  health;  hers  is  a  very  lovely  character,  and  a  life  most  valuable 
in  her  own  family. 

Dr.  Waring  I  have  not  heard  of  (or  some  time,  and  trust  his  health 
is  better.  I  suppose  he  is  not  so  much  fascinated  with  the  climate 
of  Springfield,  as  to  give  Savannah  up,  tell  him  7  think  he  has  too 
much  refined  taste,  for  such  a  change  as  that  would  be;  and  remember 
me  very  kindly  to  him. 

I  must  now  say  adieu  as  I  wish  my  letters  to  go  by  the  mail  of  to  day. 
Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  your  dear  circle,  and  many  kisses  to  the 
children,  in  which  Sarah,  and  Marla  Join. 

Maria  would  be  very  happy  to  have  a  play  with  the  children;  she 
misses  Mary  Nutthall  very  much,  who  is  a  very  affte  sweet  little  girl. 
Believe  me  ever  yours  with  affeon. 

[P.  S.]  In  the  Trust  and  fire  Insurance  Company,  I  also  have 
Shares.  Goodbye. 

P.  M.  KoUock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kolloek,  Savannah,  Oa. 

St  Catherine’s  Dec.  12th  1841 

Dbab  Geoboe,  1  am  informed  that  Richard  StitesBS  has  determined  to 
return  to  the  South,  that  he  is  in  Savannah,  A  that  he  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  (arm  in  the  up-country.  Also,  that  Dr.  Barnard  wishes  to  do 

02.  Benjamin  Barrongha,  a  trustee  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  owners  of  pews  eonid  rent  their  pews  when  they  were  absent  from  the  city. 

58.  Mm.  EMwarfl  F.  Campbell. 

54.  Mr.  Campbell  whose  plantation  was  near  Angnsta. 

55.  Richard  Montgomery  Stites  who  married  a  daughter  of  Jamaa  Moors 
Wayne. 
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the  same.  I  wish  70a  would  endearour  to  see  them  ft  otter  my  place 
at  ClarkesTllle  to  them.  They  may  hare  it  tor  what  It  has  coat  me, 
which  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  ot  $3000.00.  ft  on  easy  teiins.M 
Lots  to  all.  Your  aftecte  Brother. 

Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Baininnah,  Oa. 

New  Port,  March  12th  1842. 

Mt  deab  Geobob.  Tour  kind  letter  I  received  about  a  week  since  tor 
which  (with  the  trouble  you  have  had  with  my  affairs)  I  return  you 
many  thanks.  As  I  shall  not  require  any  money  before  the  spring,  I 
will  have  it  remain  in  the  State  Bank  until  that  time,  and  wlU  then 
send  you  a  power  to  draw  it  for  me.  which  you  can  hand  to  Oeorge 
to  bring  on,  unless  you  will  hand  it  to  me  in  person,  which  I  shall 
very  greatly  prefer.  The  Physicians  bills  astonish  me,  as  I  understood 
my  people  had  kept  well  since  I  left  them,  and  little  Dr.  Bullochst 
attending  any  of  them,  has  very  much  surprised  me,  as  I  never  have  em¬ 
ployed  him.  I  will  thank  you  to  say  to  Racheiss  Dr.  Bartowso  I  wish  sent 
for,  or  (I  will  get  you  first  to  get  Dr.  Warings  advice  what  I  shall  do) 
as  I  suppose  he  is  quite  unable  to  attend  to  them.  I  really  very  much 
regret  to  hear  of  the  Dr.  being  so  sick,  and  will  thank  yon  to  remem¬ 
ber  me  very  particularly  to  him,  and  give  him  my  reason  for  thinking 
of  any  one  else  but  himself,  as  he  very  kindly  said  to  me  when  I  saw 
leaving  Savannah,  he  would  attend  to  them  whenever  he  is  able. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  you  all  keep  well,  and  that 
the  children  have  escaped  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever;  the  singular  win¬ 
ter  has  been  calculated  to  produce  disease,  and  I  very  much  fear  show 
its  effects  this  coming  summer.  The  oldest  Inhabitants  here  express 
their  surprise  at  such  a  winter,  and  I  must  say,  I  have  never  suffered 
as  little  from  cold  as  I  have  done  since  November  last.  We  have  had 
but  five  slight  snowstorms;  the  months  of  January,  and  most  of  Febry 
much  like  our  month  of  April,  and  since  this  month  set  in,  a  very 
little  high  wind,  and  many  days  so  warm  as  enabled  me  to  dress  of 
a  morning  without  a  fire.  Last  eveny  I  attended  Church,  and  really 
felt  my  cloak  very  oppressive,  and  a  few  days  since,  my  Sister  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Miss  Telfair*o  saying,  most  of  the  winter  had 
been  very  warm  in  Phlla-a  and  during  the  last  week  excessively  hot. 
From  the  frequent  changes  produced  by  this  singular  atmos-re,  we 
have  bad  a  great  deal  of  Influenza  to  contend  with.  Molly<i  had  quite 


56.  Dr.  Kollock  did  not  sell  his  place  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  property  stin  la 
owned  by  the  Kollock  family  (1944). 

57.  Dr.  William  Gaston  Bnlloch  (1815-1885),  son  of  John  Irvine  Bnlloeli 
and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Glen  Bulloch. 

58.  Presumably  a  slave. 

59.  Dr.  Theodosias  Bartow,  partner  of  Dr.  William  R.  Waring. 

60.  Mary  Telfair,  daughter  of  Governor  Edward  Telfair. 

61.  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  Mra  Nohle  Wimberly  Jonea 
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a  severe  attack,  and  Fenwickssz  injury  of  her  back,  made  her  suffer 
very  greatly  for  two  weeks,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  they  are  well  again. 
t  am  the  only  invalid  at  present,  from  a  severe  Influenza,  and  cough, 
therefore  you  must  excuse  this  miserable  scrawl,  my  eyes  being  very 
much  affected. 

I  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Meta  before  I  received  your  letter,  and 
although  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  event,  was  much  shocked 
when  I  heard  it.  I  am  truly  thankful  at  hearing  she  was  aware  of 
her  situation,  and  that  she  committed  her  spirit  to  her  Saviour.  I 
wrote  to  her  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  her  being  so  sick,  and  not  being 
able  to  reply  to  my  letter,  she  sent  me  a  very  affte  message.  She  was 
very  fond  of  me,  which  feeling  I  very  sincerely  returned.  I  feel  very 
much  for  her  Mother  and  trust  she  may  be  supported.  I  very  much 
regret  I  was  not  in  Savannah  that  I  might  have  offered  William  D 
a  room  at  my  house.  His  situation  at  a  public  house  could  not  have 
pleasant  at  such  a  time,  and  Mrs.  Telfair  I  understand  was  not  able 
to  have  him  at  her  house,  until  a  few  days  before  Meta  died.  I  sup¬ 
pose  by  this  time  he  has  left  Sav-h. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ingersolls  daughter  I  suppose  you  have  ere  this 
heard  of.  The  event  was  so  sudden  that  her  Father  (who  was  in 
Washington)  did  not  arrive  in  Phil-a  until  after  her  death,  altho’  he 
was  sent  for  as  soon  as  she  was  thought  to  be  much  sick.  Her  health  had 
not  been  good  for  some  time.  Mr.  Ingersoll  I  understand  is  very  severely 
afflicted  by  the  event,  which  I  am  not  surprised  at,  her  being  an  only 
child. 

When  you  write  to  St.  Catherine’  do  send  much  love  to  your  Brother 
and  dear  Jane  for  me;  also  kisses  for  the  children,  particularly  my 
little  Janey,  who  I  think  a  deal  of — say  to  Jane  I  have  for  some  time 
past  intended  to  write  to  her,  and  will  do  so  very  soon. 

I  hear  not  a  word  about  dear  Mrs.  Johnston;  I  hope  her  health  is 
better,  and  that  she  is  among  you  all  this  winter. 

I  must  now  close  as  it  is  almost  time  to  get  ready  for  Church.  Mr. 
Vinton  has  throughout  Lent  had  his  Church  open  every  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  for  prayers  in  the  morn-g  and  the  whole  Service  in  the 
even-g,  which  keeps  us  very  much  engag-d  he  is  a  delightful  preacher, 
and  a  very  interesting  Man. 

Do  give  much  love  to  all  with  you,  and  accept  a  share  for  yourself, 
from  yours. 

[P.  S.]  Do  not  allow  Augusta  to  forget  “Aunt  Campbell.” 


S2.  Fenwick  Jones. 
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George  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OliTiniaSS  Jefferson  County  [Ga.]  May  5th  1842. 
Dear  Georoe,  Your  favor  of  the  26th  ult.  I  found  awaiting  my  arrival 
at  this  place  on  Tuesday  (the  day  before  yesterday)  Your  account  of 
your  early  rising  quite  surpises  me  I  had  thought  your  early  and  long 
cherished  affection  for  the  pillow  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  calls 
of  business.  But  there  is  nothing  like  hard  times  to  keep  a  man  wide 
awake;  indeed  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  another  pair  of  eyes  located 
some  where  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  body.  One  cannot  be  too 
cautious,  too  prudent,  too  far-sighted  in  times  like  the  present.  I  have 
learnt  during  the  past  few  years  a  lesson  which  I  hope  will  serve  me 
for  the  residue  of  my  life. 

We  left  Florida  on  Wednesday  the  27th  ulto.  and  have  had  a  very 
comfortable  journey  of  six  days,  and  a  half;  the  last  day  we  had  a 
sprinkling  of  rain  but  not  of  much  consequence. 

I  propose  remaining  here  with  my  family  for  about  ten  days,  and 
shall  then  send  them  to  Savannah  and  proceed  to  Augusta  where  I 
may  remain  one  or  two  weeks.  Your  God-son  grows  finely  and  promises 
to  be  a  smart  fellow;  but  he  has  a  temper  which  will  be  apt  to  give 
him  some  trouble.  My  wife  says  he  not  unlike  you  (not  in  temper) 
in  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  expression.  He  is  certainly  like  what 
you  once  were;  for  he  has  the  most  inveterate  love  for  bis  thumb. 
It  is  generally  in  his  mouth,  and  he  litterally  sucks  himself  to  sleep 
with  it. 

Crops  are  very  promising  in  this  part  of  the  Country  and  also  in 
Florida.  I  wish  you  could  take  a  trip  up  here  for  a  day  or  two  next 
week  and  let  me  show  you  a  specimen  of  our  Up-country  Farm.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  leave  Savannah  on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  next  week;  you 
can  get  here  before  dark.  Stop  at  the  100  mile  station  and  I  will  have 
a  horse  in  waiting  to  bring  you  over.  My  family  will  go  down  on  the 
Monday  following  and  you  may  have  the  pleasure  to  escort  them.  As 
a  planter  it  becomes  you  to  know  how  an  Up-country  farm  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Write  to  me  and  say  if  you  will  come.  I  think  it  would  more¬ 
over  be  agreeable  for  you  to  re-visit  a  place  where  you  once  in  boy¬ 
hood  played  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  plantation  life.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  up  the  Savannah  papers,  as  I  am  getting  far  behind 
the  times. 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  with  regard  to  my  Jury  case.  .  .  . 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Susan  &  Miss  Bell  and  kiss  my  God¬ 
daughter.  Also  present  my  respects  to  Dr.  Waring.  Yours  very  sin¬ 
cerely. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Drayton  informing 

63.  Plantation  still  in  the  Jones  family  (1944).  When  Oeneral  Sherman 
marched  through  Georgia,  the  house  and  its  contents  were  burned.  In  it  were 
many  family  portraits  and  a  fine  library. 
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me  of  the  death  of  Uncle  Fenwick^  and  enclosing  a  Copy  of  his  Will. 
The  bulk  of  his  property  has  gone  to  the  Draytons.  To  my  Mother  and 
your  Sister  each  50  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  City  of  New 
Orleans.  To  the  Tattnalls  Olivers  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
To  Miss  Sally  Drayton  about  $6000,  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  Elstata 
%  to  Col.  Drayton,  to  his  Nephews  George  Jones  and  George  Kol- 
lock. 

Unclees  gets  about  |6000;  Sarah  Campbell  50  shares  in  the  New 
Orledns  Canal,  &  Banking  Company  which  I  believe  is  not  worth  much. 

Oeorpe  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Go, 

Newport  [R.  I.]  June  30th  1842. 

My  dear  George,  Fenwick’s^s  wedding  came  off  on  Tuesday  the  28th 
inst.;  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  at 
Trinity  church.  We  found  a  large  concourse  of  people  at  the  church; 
they  seemed  at  first  somewhat  disposed  to  be  disorderly,  but  nothing 
unpleasant  occured. 

Hallowell  &  Fenwick  left  the  next  morning  in  the  Steam  boat  for 
Boston.  They  propose  to  rusticate  a  little  while  in  the  vicinity,  and 
then  return  here  for  some  days  previous  to  going  to  Maine.  Our  little 
daughter  has  been  quite  indisposed  with  a  bilious  remlttant  fever,  it 
is  two  weeks  to  day  since  she  was  first  attacked,  and  altho  not 
seriously  ill,  her  fever  is  very  obstinate  and  yields  slowly  to  remedies. 
She  is  however  in  a  fine  climate  and  I  am  in  hopes  will  soon  be  out 
again.  The  rest  of  our  family  is  quite  well.  The  weather  continues 
cool,  and  we  are  at  present  luxuriating  in  a  genuine  fog.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  corn  is  not  more  than  twelve  inches  high, 
green  peas  not  yet  fit  for  use,  strawberries  Just  making  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Sullivans,  Amorys,  &  Middletons  are  here.  Some  Philadel¬ 
phians — others  expected — in  about  two  weeks  I  presume  the  place  will 
be  very  gay. 

The  residue  of  Genl.  Fenwick’s  Estate  has  been  appraised  at  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars;  so  our  portion  will  amount  to  be¬ 
tween  Four  and  five.  I  have  concluded  not  to  qualify  under  the  Will. 
As  I  am  a  non  resident  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  require  that  I  should 
give  security  to  a  very  large  amount  I  therefore  do  not  wish  to  call 

64.  General  John  Roger  Fenwick,  the  fifteenth  child  of  Edward  Fenwick, 
King's  Councilor  of  South  Carolina  (1720-177S),  and  his  wife.  Mary  Drayton 
Fenwick.  General  Fenwick,  who  was  the  uncie  of  the  writer’s  mother,  was  born 
in  1773.  In  early  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments.  In  1799, 
be  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Marines,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Queenstown  Heights,  in  1815.  He  was  promoted  in  rank  sev- 
eral  times,  and  in  1823  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  general.  He  died  in  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  March  19,  1842,  and  is  buried  in  the  Tattnall  lot  in  Bonaven- 
tnre  Cemetery  near  Savannah.  His  sister  Harriet  married  Josiab  Tattnall,  a 
governor  of  Georgia. 

65.  ^ward  Fenwick  Tattnall. 

66.  Fenwick,  the  writer’s  sister,  married  Hallowell  Gardiner. 
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upon  my  trlundu.  The  reqnisite  udvertleementB  hare  been  made  by 
Col.  Drayton  and  I  presume  he  will  distribute  the  Estate  as  soon  as 
allowed  by  law.  I  will  thank  you  to  have  the  announcement  of  Fen¬ 
wick’s  marriage  Inserted  in  the  Savannah  Papers. 

The  war  in  Rhode  Island  has  come  pretty  much  to  a  close  altho* 
martial  law  still  prevails;  passports  are  required  for  all  who  enter  or 
leave  the  State.  The  [illegible]  have  called  another  Convention  of 
the  people  and  it  is  presumed  will  accord  all  that  the  suffrage  party 
requlre.«7 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Susan,  Jane  Miller  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family;  also  give  my  respects  to  Dr.  Waring.  I  hope  your 
business  will  admit  of  your  writing  more  frequently  than  you  did  last 
summer. 

I  will  thank  you  if  you  can  conveniently  attend  to  it — to  put  up  and 
send  to  me  two  bronze  Candelabras  which  are  on  the  chimney  piece 
in  Aunt  Harrietts  drawing  room.  I  will  also  thank  you  to  enquire  if 
some  boots  were  not  sent  there  for  me  doing  the  winter;  if  so  pack 
them  in  a  box  which  you  will  find  in  the  basement  room  under  the 
parlour  and  send  it  with  the  contents  directed  to  me  to  the  Care  of 
Curtis  Bolton  New  York.  Enclose  the  bill  of  lading  to  me.  Yours 
affectionately. 


George  Jonet  to  (George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Newport  [R.  I.]  August  15th  1842. 

Mt  deab  GitmoE,  I  had  the  pleasure  in  due  course  of  mall  to  receive 
your  welcome  letter  of  the  6th  inst,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Master 
Oeo:  J.  Kollock  Junior  into  this  subllmary  world.  I  need  not  assure 
you  that  the  Intelligence  has  been  gladly  received  by  every  and  each 
member  of  our  household.  We  are  also  very  happy  to  hear  of  the 
safety  of  your  wife  and  that  she  is  doing  so  well.  I  hope  our  boys 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  mutual  friendship  such  as 
we  enjoyed  in  our  early  days  and  which  I  trust  may  never  be  dimlshed 
by  their  increase  of  years.  We  shall  be  anxious  in  a  few  days  again 
to  hear  of  Susan  and  the  boy.  and  trust  you  will  keep  us  advised  of 
tbeir  health. 

Newport  has  become  one  of  the  galest  watering  places.  A  band  of 
music  has  been  Imported  from  New  York  and  balls,  pic  nics  etc.  etc. 


67.  Rhode  Island,  after  the  anion  of  its  three  Independent  settlements  (Provi¬ 
dence,  1636,  Portsmouth,  1638,  and  Newport,  1639)  In  1647,  obtained  a  new 
charter  In  1663.  Rhode  Island  did  not  accede  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  until  1790,  and  retained  Its  colonial  charter  for  state  government  until 
1841.  “The  dissatisfaction  with  this  mode  of  government  culminated  In  a  series 
of  revolutionary  movements ;  and  a  convention  called  by  citisens  of  the  state 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  people’s  convention.  tAter,  in  the  year  1842, 
a  convention  caUed  by  the  regularly  constituted  authorities,  made  tne  present 
constitution,  under  whose  provisions  the  state  government  was  organised  In 
1843.” 
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are  the  constant  themes  of  day  and  night.  My  Sister  Mary,  to  diversify 
the  amusements,  has  engaged  in  a  Fancy  party  which  is  to  come  off 
this  evening.  There  are  many  pretty  women  in  this  place,  who  I  have 
no  doubt  will  make  a  very  brilliant  appearance.  I  presume  however 
these  affairs  do  not  interest  you  as  much  as  fine  crops,  fat  legacies 
and  plenty  of  children! 

I  have  recently  heard  from  Col.  Drayton  who  writes  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  residuary  Estate  may  be  faciliated  by  the  other  lega¬ 
tees  sending  powers  of  Attorney  to  some  persons  in  Philadelphia  to 
receive  the  legacies  and  pay  the  State  Tax  of  2  %  per  cent  upon  them. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Mary  Fenwick  to  write  with  Mr.  Neufvilie 
in  the  power  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  refer  to  her  Maiden  name. 
If  Col.  D.  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  distribution  before  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  South  I  could  easily  go  to  Philada.  and  receive  them  if 
not  I  presume  our  friend  Peter  M’Call  could  attend  to  it.  You  either 
fill  up  the  power  with  his  name  or  leave  a  blank  for  me  to  insert  any 
name  I  may  think  proper. 

I  this  morning  met  our  old  friend  Mont  Lewis  who  is  looking  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  the  same  old  sixpence.  Fenwick  has  gone  off  to 
her  new  home,  and  appears  to  be  very  happy  in  her  change  of  state. 

Your  old  friend  Mary  Ann  Sullivan  is  here  enjoying  the  gaieties  of 
Newport  with  apparent  relish;  John  S.  arrived  this  morning. 

The  Fort  is  occupied  by  several  companies  of  U.  S.  Troops,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Officers  for  fifara/iss  and  the  other  ladies. 

My  Son  is  growing  finely  and  has  commenced  to  lisp  his  Mothers 
name;  he  is  not  quite  as  heavy  as  Mary  Fenwick’s,  weighing  only  19% 
pounds  about  a  month  ago.  He  has  no  teeth  yet,  and  is  rather  back¬ 
ward  in  using  bis  feet,  at  least  I  think  so. 

M’Call  complains  dreadfully  of  the  times  in  Philada.  his  clients 
dont  pay,  and  bank  stocks  yield  no  dividends.  We  have  had  a  very 
wet  summer  as  well  as  you.  It  rains  more  or  less  every  day;  I  fear 
if  this  continues  we  shall  be  in  the  [Illegible]  with  our  crops- 

President  Tyler  is  expected  here  after  the  adjourment  of  Congress.^* 
also  the  Steam  Frigate  [illegible],  all  of  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  dissipation  of  this  already  too  dissipated  place.  What  is  thought 

68.  Rarah  Campbell,  the  writer’s  first  cousin. 

69.  "President  John  Tyler  was  having  a  conflict  with  Congress  over  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  bill  which  he  vetoed  twice,  thereby  bringing  forth  such  indignation 
among  the  Whig  party,  that  ex-president  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  denouncing  him, 
went  so  far  in  concluding  his  speech  that  he  made  a  reference  to  impeachment. 
The  fear  of  the  opposition  party  in  going  before  the  people  with  the  tariff  question 
unsettled  was  so  great  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  with  the  dis¬ 
tributing  clause  [of  the  surplus]  omitted,  ■nd  It  was  signed  by  the  President. 
Congress  adjourned  on  August  31.’’ 
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of  Miss  Margaret  Telfair’s  inarriage?TO  I  presume  it  must  have  caused 
much  surprise.  The  ladies  of  a  certain  age  are  carrying  everything 
before  them  and  are  certainly  the  greatest  belles. 

Tell  Miller  to  be  prepared  for  a  visit  from  his  affectionate  Grand 
Mamer,  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  Georgia  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health  &  purse?  Her  head  quarters  will  be  at  the  Isle  of  Hope,  where 
she  will  be  happy  to  see  any  of  her  affectionate  grand  children. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  wife;  also  to  Miller  ft  Jane; 
kisses  for  the  children  and  my  respects  to  Miss  Belle  and  Dr.  Waring 
ft  family.  Tour  very  affectionate  Cousin. 


George  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Newport  [R.  I.,]  Sep  8th  1842. 

Mt  dear  George,  I  had  the  pleasure,  a  short  time  ago,  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  17th  ulto.  And  am  happy  to  be  informed  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  wife  and  child.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  attending 
to  my  request  in  regard  to  the  boxes,  they  have  arrived  in  safety.  We 
heard  yesterday  from  Mr.  Neufville  and  regret  to  learn  the  illness  of 
Jane,7i  we  shall  be  very  anxious  until  we  know  that  she  is  entirely 
recovered.  Miller  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  some  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  which  he  wished  repaired;  say  to  him  I  never  received  them 
but  if  he  will  send  them  on  directed  to  the  care  of  C.  Bolton,  Fox  ft 
Livingston  New  York  I  will  attend  to  his  wishes  in  respect  to  them. 
We  have  experienced  a  remarkably  cool  summer  and  also  a  good  deal 
of  rain;  of  the  latter  I  believe  you  had  had  an  excess;  my  overseers 
write  that  the  crops  have  been  seriously  injured  in  consequence.  It 
will  be  a  bard  case  if  we  make  short  crops  and  get  low  prices.  The 
news  from  Europe  speaks  of  a  revival  of  trade  and  the  prospect  of 
an  increased  demand  for  our  staple.  I  hope  it  may  continue.  I  wrote 
to  you  sometime  ago  respecting  Genl.  Fenwick’s  legacy  and  informed 
you  that  Col.  Drayton  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  the  legacies  so 
soon  as  the  legatees  would  authorize  some  one  to  pay  the  State  Tax 


70.  Martrarpt  Telfair  (1795-1874),  daughter  of  Governor  Telfair,  waa  mar¬ 
ried  to  William  Brown  Hodgson  (1801-1871)  In  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  In  1842.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Hodgson  and  Rebecca  Hershey 
Hodgson,  and  was  born  In  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  was  a  scholar  and  an  authority 
on  Oriental  languages.  In  his  middle  twenties  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Dragoman  to  the  Barhary  States.  In  1842  he  retired  from 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  made  his  home  In  Savannah,  where  for  thirty  years 
he  was  a  generous  supporter  of  all  matters  leading  to  the  development  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  especially  In  the  cultural  field.  After  his  death  his  wife  began  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  bousing  the  valuable  library  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
which  owned  a  small  building  on  East  Bryan  Street.  It  was  not  completed 
before  Mrs.  Hodgson's  death  in  March,  1874,  and  as  she  left  no  provision  for 
its  completion  or  an  endowment,  her  sister  Mary  Telfair  left  In  her  will  the 
entire  estate  of  her  sister,  of  which  she  was  the  residuary  legatee  to  finish 
the  building.  The  handsome  library  on  the  comer  of  Whitaker  and  Gaston  streets 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  William  Hodgson,  and  Is  known  as  Hodgson  Hall.  Miss 
Telfair  died  in  1875,  hut  the  library  was  completed  and  was  dedicated  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14.  1876. 

71.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kollock  died  on  September  7,  1842. 
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and  receive  the  Icgaclea.  Mr,  NeafrlUe  will  have  to  send  on  $102.  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  State  Tax  on  collateral  inheritancea  or  it 
can  be  deducted  from  your  share  and  he  can  settle  with  you.  My 
Mother  has  a  Note  in  one  of  the  Banks  in  this  place  upon  which  she 
is  required  to  make  a  deduction  in  January.  I  believe  you  proposed 
to  appropriate  your  legacy  as  far  as  it  will  go  to  the  payment  of  your 
Note  to  her  and  if  you  please  to  authorise  me  to  receive  it  I  will  so 
appropriate  it.  Col.  Drayton  proposes  that  we  should  divide  the  lands 
between  us  by  a  writ  of  partition.  I  wish  you  would  authorise  some 
one  to  represent  you.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Harriet  wants  Mary  Fenwick  to  order  Ned  to  her  house  to 
clean,  whitewash  and  paint  it.  Saw  wood  etc.  etc.  She  wishes  him 
to  go  at  once.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  in  New  York  command  me. 

Bernard  Carter  is  here;  enquired  after  you.  Peter  M’Call  has  been 
here  on  a  visit  and  staid  with  me. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Susan,  Jane,  Miller  Dr.  Waring  ft 
the  children.  And  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Yours  affectionately. 

£.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Qa. 

Augusta  6  October  1842. 

Mt  dear  George,  Your  very  kind  letter  with  the  Note  of  Mr.  Bulloch 
enclosed,  was  received  last  evening.  .  .  . 

The  intelligence  you  give  me,  respecting  the  impending  blow  which 
threatens  again  to  plunge  your  poor  Brother  in  still  deeper  affliction,T3 
has  Indeed  filled  my  heart  with  much  sorrow.  Poor  fellow!  I  pray 
that  the  same  Omniscient  God,  who,  in  his  wisdom,  has  thus  sorely 
visited  our  dear  Miller  with  the  severest  of  trials,  will  also  give  him 
strength  to  bear  his  affliction;  and  that  ultimately  he  may  be  enabled 
to  view  these  trials  of  his  faith,  as  acts  of  Mercy,  to  be  blessed  to 
himself  ft  his  family.  Do  let  me  hear  how  little  Maria  is,  ft  how  your 
afflicted  Brother  is  enabled  to  sustain  these  severe  visitations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  sent  to  him  in  such  rapid  succession. 

Accept  for  yourself  ft  dear  Susan,  my  most  affectionate  regards, 
with  the  assurance,  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  me, 
to  comply  with  your  united  wishes,  in  standing  as  one  of  the  God¬ 
fathers  to  your  dear  little  Boy.  May  a  kind  Providence  watch  over 
ft  protect  his  tender  years  ft  may  the  lives  of  each  of  yon  be  spared, 
to  cultivate  the  gradual  development  of  his  moral  ft  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  ft  enable  you  to  realize  the  good  fruits  of  your  assiduous  care 
ft  attention,  in  witnessing  hereafter  in  your  Son,  a  valued,  useful  ft 
respected  Member  of  Society  ft  more  especially  as  one,  ripening  lor 
the  still  richer  inheritance,  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven. 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  drawing  near  I  trust,  for  the  return  of  some 

72.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kollock  died  on  September  7,  1842. 
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of  my  funily  around  me;  and  each  honr  will  be  counted  almost  as  a 
day,  until  I  see  them.  I  hope  this  may  be  the  last  year  that  It  may 
be  necessary  that  I  should  be  separated  from  all  my  family,  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  has  been  a  sad  disappointment  to  me,  that  I  could 
not  go  on,  to  see  my  Son,  who  has  been  absent  from  me  already  nearly 
three  years  It  an  half,  and  his  two  Sisters  also,  who  will  probably 
be  separated  from  me  for  the  same  length  of  time,  before  I  shall  see 
them.  But  this  is  a  life  of  trial  to  us  all,  and  the  sooner  we  endeavour 
to  discipline  our  minds,  to  meet  the  trials  that  await  us,  as  we  should 
do,  the  greater  I  am  fully  satisfied,  is  our  portion  of  happiness  in 
this  world.  With  much  love  to  Susan  ft  yourself  ft  to  your  Brother 
ft  Sister  ft  many  kisses  to  all  the  dear  children  I  remain  yours  truly 
ft  affecy. 


8.  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Newport  [R.  I.l  Novr  9th,  1842. 

I  recTd  your  letter  my  dear  George  on  the  1st  the  day  on  which 
I  returned  from  New  York.  As  you  could  not  hear  from  me  by  the 
4th  (the  day  of  the  Christening)  I  wrote  on  the  3rd  to  my  son  to 
inform  him  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Newport.  You  must  have  felt  too 
well  assured  of  my  affection  for  you  my  dear  George  to  have  waited 
a  moment  for  my  consent  to  stand  as  one  of  the  Sponsors  to  your 
little  Boy.  I  am  very  much  gratified  that  you  ft  Susan  should  have 
desired  it.  As  your  Aunt  Harriette  arrived  in  time  I  suppose  she 
represented  me  on  the  occasion.  I  think  I  have  great  cause  to  be 
elated  at  being  tbe  Mother  of  three  fine  boys  in  one  year.  I  hope  you 
approve  of  the  fine  specimen  of  Newport  health  which  I  sent  you  in 
my  little  Grand-son.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  finer  climate  than  this 
for  Children.  I  have  felt  deeply  for  your  poor  Brother  in  his  affliction, 
ft  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of  his  little  Maria.  Should 
her  health  be  delicate  in  the  Spring  if  Miller  can  part  with  her,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  allow  her  to  pass  the  Summer  with  us. 

I  suppose  Augusta  has  grown  so  much  I  should  scarcely  know  her. 
Kiss  her  for  me  ft  tell  her  she  must  not  forget  me.  Give  my  love  to 
Susan  ft  to  Fenwick  ft  Miller.  Will  you  kiss  my  God-sons,  ft  remember 
me  to  Mr.  Neufvllle,  ft  the  Miss  Johnstons.  Kiss  Millers  (Children  also 
for  me.  Always  my  dear  George,  Your  affecte  Aunt. 

W.  P.  Johnston  to  Oeorge  J.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Washington  [D.  C.]  Jan.  27  1843 

Dear  Georoe,  I  have  not  yet  answered  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  last 
month  in  which  you  sent  me  inclosed  a  check  for  $289.85,  but  I  re¬ 
quested  my  Sister  Belle  in  a  letter  recently  written  to  her,  to  inform 
you  of  the  same  having  come  safely  to  hand. 
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I  am  very  sorry  you  give  me  no  hopes  of  seeing  you  &  your  family 
next  summer,  I  have  been  fondly  anticipating  this  visit  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  persuade  you  k  yet  I  could 
not  but  flatter  myself  with  hope.  If  we  shall  all  be  spared  to  see  yet 
another  summer  I  will  not  thus  he  put  off;  but  I  will  write  k  beg 
k  implore  you  to  come  on.  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  all;  there 
are  no  friends  in  this  world  like  ones  own  relations,  or  if  there  be  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  single  one. 

I  have  enquired  the  value  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  stock; 
in  this  mornings  paper  it  is  quoted  at  29;  a  short  time  since  it  sold 
for  28.  Mr.  Cocoran  the  partner  of  Mr.  Riggs  says  that  if  he  had  any 
shares  he  would  sell  at  once.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  what 
others  may  think  of  the  propriety  of  holding  on. 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from  Mary  Helen,  she  tells  me, 
much  to  my  joy,  that  she  is  coming  on  to  the  North  in  April  next. 
As  this  will  be  a  good  opportunity,  I  wish  you  would  see  about  the 
portion  of  my  Fathers  silver  &  glass  which  falls  to  my  lot  &  send  it 
to  me  by  Mary.  As  we  are  each  to  choose  a  piece  of  silver  before  the 
revision  of  the  remainder  be  made,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know 
when  it  is  my  choice,  &  what  are  the  principal  pieces  remaining.  I 
am  anxious  to  have  the  family  sugar  bowl  &  cream  pot,  I  have  no 
memento  of  my  parents,  nothing  with  which  I  can  associate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  long  departed  &  cherished  parents.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  question  the  right  of  any  other  to  this  or  that  piece,  but  methinks 
that  as  circumstances  compel  me  to  reside  far  away  from  my  home, 
I  may  with  propriety  &  even  delicacy  suggest  what  would  be  most 
acceptible;  as  others  who  live  at  the  south  have  some  even  greater 
Memento:  the  pictures  of  our  parents  or  some  thing  else.  As  I  said 
before  I  have  literally  nothing  in  my  possession  but  an  old  corkscrew 
given  to  me  by  Uncle  Woodrufns  which  never  belonged  to  either  of 
my  parents. 

My  Sister  Jane,  several  years  since  gave  me  a  gold  chain  which 
belonged  to  our  Mother.  I  thought  it  was  her  intention  that  I  should 
keep  it.  I  have  therefore  preserved  it  carefully  intending  to  give  it  to 
my  little  one  as  a  precious  relic;  but  in  a  letter  received  a  few  days 
since  from  Susan  Dr.  Kollock  sends  me  a  message  to  the  effect — that 
this  chain  was  lent  me  as  my  Sister  told  him,  and  that  "he  would  like 
to  have  it,  if  you  (I)  have  no  objections.”  Please  tell  Dr.  K.  that  such 
being  the  fact  I  must  yield  if  he  says  so,  this  only  memento  of  my 
Mother.  I  do  not  prize  it  for  its  intrinsic  value,  I  have  another  more 
modern  in  fashion  &  do  not  therefore  wear  it;  but  as  the  only  object 
in  my  possession  which  belonged  to  my  Mother,  it  has  a  value  which 
every  heart  that  cherishes  the  memory  of  a  parent  can  well  appreciate. 

73.  George  Whltefield  Woodruff,  of  Trenton,  who  married  the  writer’s  aunt, 
Jean,  the  oldest  child  of  Sir  George  and  Lady  Houstoun. 
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Give  my  love  to  all  the  family,  with  kisses  to  the  little  ones.  We  are 
well.  Yours  truly. 

George  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Tallahassee  Feby  20th  1843. 

Deab  Geoboe,  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Col.  Drayton 
expressing  a  wish  and  readiness  to  pay  us  the  legacies  from  Genl. 
Fenwick’s  Estate  and  proposing  that  we  should  either  repair  to 
Philada  or  appoint  an  Attorney  to  represent  us.  I  shall  send  a  power 
of  Attorney  to  Peter  M’Call  and  presume  you  will  do  the  same.  As  you 
proposed  to  pay  your  Note  to  my  Mother  out  of  the  legacy  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  be  pleased  to  direct  M’Call  to  pay  it  over  to  me.  There  will 
however  be  some  stock  which  is  at  present  depreciated,  if  you  prefer 
to  retain  the  stock  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  except  that  and  confine 
the  payment  merely  to  any  cash  which  may  be  received. 

We  are  leading  a  very  quiet  life  in  these  parts,  occasionally  our  re¬ 
tirement  is  enlivened  by  a  few  visitors,  but  with  that  exception  our 
daily  routine  is  rarely  varied.  I  am  very  busy  in  preparations  for 
another  crop.  Tomorrow  I  propose  to  commence  planting  corn.  The 
Spring  is  unusually  backward  we  are  at  least  ten  days  later  than  we 
were  last  year. 

There  is  the  finest  opportunity  presented  for  a  man  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  some  of  the  richest  cotton  lands  in  this 
Country;  246000  Acres  of  the  best  lands  are  under  Mortgage  to  the 
Union  Bank.  Many  of  the  Mortgagors  are  unable  to  pay  their  interest 
and  are  disposed  to  sell  their  lands  to  those  who  will  purchase  them 
subject  to  the  Martgages.  The  liabilities  of  the  Bank  are  depreciated 
to  20  cents  on  the  dollar  consequently  with  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
one  can  purchase  a  great  quanity  of  land.  I  think  $3  per  acre  would 
buy  a  first  rate  plantation. 

I  think  you  have  treated  me  very  shabbily  this  winter  in  not  keep¬ 
ing  me  advised  of  passing  events  in  my  native  City.  With  the  exception 
of  two  letters  from  Aunt  Harriet  and  a  few  business  letters  from  Mr. 
Habersham  I  have  not  had  a  line  to  tell  me  that  my  friends  are  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

I  hear  nothing  of  your  family.  How  is  your  Son?  I  presume  he  is 
growing  finely.  My  boy  runs  about  and  is  very  healthy.  He  has  thus 
far  done  very  well  in  cutting  his  teeth;  he  has  12  in  all  including  four 
double  Jaw  teeth. 

I  fear  I  shall  be  detained  here  untii  late  in  April.  A  rascal  of  a 
fellow  has  attempted  to  pick  my  pocket,  and  because  I  would  not 
stand  still  and  be  quietly  fleeced  he  has  brought  an  Action  against 
me.  I  have  employed  two  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  TerritoryT4  both 


74.  Florida  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1845. 
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of  whom  he  tried  to  engmge  and  both  refuMd  to  act  tor  him;  lo  I  am 
Inclined  to  beliere  he  will  find  himself  In  hot  water  before  I  haro 
done  with  him.  I  understand  he  has  threatened  to  shoot  me,  but  I 
imagine  a  fellow  who  contemplates  such  an  act  will  not  publish  It  be¬ 
fore  hand.  If  he  should  do  so  I  shall  expect  you  to  have  him  well 
hong  and  banded  oVer  to  Miller  for  disection. 

Our  orange  trees  have  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  weather;  they 
are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves,  but  I  hope  not  killed. 

I  hope  you  attended  to  making  my  Tax  returns  and  those  of  My 
Mother,  and  the  Elstates  of  Mrs.  SavageTB  ft  my  grand-father.ts 

As  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  close  this  letter  in  time  for  the 
Mail  I  must  now  say  Adieu  with  love  to  your  wife  and  kisses  to  the 
children.  Tours  affectionately. 

Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  Mrt.  Kollock,  Clarkeaville,  Oa. 

Augusta.  August.  24th  42. 

Mt  deab  SvsAiT,  With  a  heart  bow’d  with  sorrow,??  I  take  up  my 
pen.  to  reply  to  your  affectionate  letter,  and  to  thank  yon  for  your 
kind  sympathy  expressed  in  it?  Words  cannot  express  to  yon  what 
I  feel  at  this  time,  therefore  I  do  not  attempt  it.  I  can  only  lift  up 
my  voice  dally  and  say,  “Thy  Will  O  Lord  be  done.”  This  sore  be¬ 
reavement  has  come  upon  me  like  a  flash  from  Heaven,  and  will  take 
me  a  long,  very  long  time  to  have  the  wound  which  bas  been  so  deeply 
pierced  into  my  heart,  healed  up;  yet  I  know  my  Heavenly  Father 
afflicts  but  in  mercy,  and  I  fervently  pray,  this  severe  trial  may  be 
santified,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  say,  it  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  New  Port,  and  my  dear  George 
and  his  Sisters,  appear  to  wish  for  me  very  much?  in  Georges  last 
he  said,  “if  you  can  come  on  my  Dear  Aunt  let  me  beg  yon  to  do  so, 
and  I  will  meet  yon  in  Philadelphia.”  I  am  quite  divided  in  feelings, 
knowing  how  much  they  wish  for  me,  at  the  same  time,  my  dear 
Brother  says  I  am  such  a  comfort  to  him,  and  in  the  delicate  state 
of  your  "aunt  Campbelle”?^  health,  I  think  it  best  for  me  to  remain 
as  long  as  I  can.  She  is  better  some  days,  then  again  is  confined 
entirely  to  her  chamber;  her  health  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon 
(as  yon  know)  in  her  situation.  Sarab?0  has  been  very  much  indis¬ 
posed  with  a  violent  cold,  accompanied  with  some  fever;  tomorrow  she 
contemplates  going  to  the  hill  for  a  week  or  two,  on  a  visit  to  some 
of  Mrs.  (kirdlners  family,  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  the  house.  In  the  fall  Fenwick  will  be  here,  when  I  shall 

7B.  The  writer’s  mother-ln-Iaw. 

76.  Dr.  George  Jones,  wbo  died  In  1888. 

77.  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  who  died  in  Newport. 

78.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Campbell. 

79.  Sarah  Campbell. 
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feel  they  will  be  able  to  spare  me  better,  for  they  all  daily  remark, 
“we  know  not  what  we  should  do  without  you.” 

There  has  been  much  sickness  In,  and  around  New  Port,  and  some 
very  sudden  deaths.  My  dear  Maryso  was  very  suddenly  attacked  with 
bilious  cholera,  and  for  many  hours  was  quite  ill,  FenwlckeSi  has 
likewise  been  sick,  and  Hallowell  Gardiner  was  so  violently  attacked 
of  the  same  disease,  and  about  the  same  time,  as  obliged  one  of  his 
family  to  write  for  Fenwicke.  She  immediately  made  her  arrange¬ 
ments  to  go  to  him  the  next  day,  when  she  received  another  letter 
saying,  he  was  entirely  relieved.  She  therefore  remained  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  my  last  letter  from  George  informed  me,  Mary  thought 
of  returning  with  her  Sister  to  Gardiner,  which  I  was  truly  glad  to 
learn,  hoping  the  change  will  do  her  good.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  rain  here  for  the  three  last  weeks;  what  the  result  will  be,  we 
have  to  learn — sickness  I  very  much  fear,  should  it  suddenly  cease. 
From  the  river  not  rising,  I  suppose  it  has  not  rained  much  above, 
but  has  confined  itself  to  the  lower  country,  as  I  understand  there 
has  a  great  deal  fallen  in  Savannah. 

I  have  Just  received  Georges  letter  my  dear  Susan,  for  which  I  beg 
you  will  return  him  my  thanks.  I  hope  your  minds  were  relieved  by 
a  letter  from  Savannah  as  he  expected  the  evening  of  the  Day  he 
wrote  me.  I  heard  from  Mr.  Neufville  about  ten  days  since,  when  he 
mentioned  his  little  boy  had  been  attacked  with  croup,  but  did  not 
lead  me  for  a  moment  to  suppose  he  had  been  ill.  A  hot  fever  followed 
the  attack,  but  the  day  he  wrote,  Edward  was  playing  very  cheerfully 
about  the  chamber,  and  he  remarked,  "as  soon  as  the  weather  clears, 
I  hope  he  will  be  down  again.”  I  am  truly  sorry  to  learn  your  dear 
baby  has  been  very  sick?  teeth  give  much  trouble  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  I  trust  as  he  is  in  so  fine  a  climate  he  will  do  well.  The  rest 
of  the  children  I  am  glad  to  find  are  doing  so  well,  and  I  pray  this 
blessing  will  be  continued  to  you  all.  I  shall  be  much  gratified  my 
dear  Susan  to  hear  from  either  of  you,  whenever  you  will  write.  I 
find  myself  so  incapable  of  doing  anything  as  I  ought,  that  I  can 
scarcely  make  up  my  mind  to  take  the  pen  in  my  hand.  Do  give  my 
love  to  your  Sister  and  George;  and  kiss  the  dear  children  for  me. 

With  much  love  for  yourself,  believe  me  most  affy  yours- 

[P.  S.]  All  here  Join  in  love  to  you,  and  your  household. 


William  Drayton  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Philadelphia  13th  Dec.  1843. 

Mt  deab  Sir,  A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  William  Kemble, 
in  New  York,  three  baskets  of  champagne,  ft  five  boxes  of  Maderia 

80.  Mary  Jones,  the  writer's  niece. 

81.  Mrs.  Hallowell  Gardiner. 
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wine  which  had  been  deposited  with  him  by  General  F'enwick,  shortly 
before  his  last  departure  from  the  United  States  for  Europe.  I  hare 
not  ascertained  the  whole  number  of  the  bottles,  many  of  which  are 
broken;  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  I  am  ignorant.  As  the  best  mode 
of  disposing  of  them,  I  suggest  that  they  be  diTided  according  to  our 
respective  interest,  ft  that  you  ft  George  Jones  should  request  Mr. 
Peter  McCall,  or  some  other  friend,  in  this  city,  to  represent  you  in 
the  division. 

When  I  forwarded  to  George  Jones  the  papers,  (of  which  yon  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt,)  I  informed  him,  that  two  smali  trunks,  which 
belonged  to  the  General,  had  been  sent  to  me  from  Paris,  by  Mr. 
Warden,  ft  that  they  contained  wearing  apparel,  old-accounts,  letters, 
ft  receipts,  a  pocket-spyglass,  razor,  a  razor  strop,  ft  other  trifling 
articles.  In  my  letter  communicating  this  information,  I  proposed, 
that  the  wearing  apparel  should  be  presented  to  some  charitable  so¬ 
ciety,  ft  that  the  residue  should  be  sold  at  auction.  Upon  this  subject 
your  letter  of  the  30th  November  is  silent.  Have  the  goodness  to  reply 
to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  you  give  me  your  answer  to  the  other 
matters  about  which  I  have  written  to  you.  I  will,  as  you  request, 
exercise  my  discretion  in  the  sale  of  the  land,  on  the  North  River, 
ft  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  the  creditors  of  the  Jefferson 
Woolen  Company.  The  Judges  decision  in  the  case  of  Butler  ft  King, 
will,  I  trust,  be  in  our  favor.  The  Quit-claim  Deeds  have  been  duly 
received. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

P.  S.  When  I  last  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  George  Jones,  he  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  that  the  Counsel  of  the  Kings  had  pressed  upon  the 
Court,  ad  captandum,  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Louis  Butler,  ft  the  con- 
paratively  narrow  means  of  their  clients.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
state  to  you,  that  although  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  left  a  large  income 
to  bis  son,  (the  principal  is  not  to  come  into  his  possession  until 
1847)  yet  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  administrators  of  Monied  Cor¬ 
porations,  ft  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  times,  he  is  now  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses,  ft  to 
fee  lawyers  to  deTend  a  suit  that  has  been  brought  against  him,  in¬ 
volving  a  title  to  a  plantation  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  which 
constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Estate  which  was  devised 
to  him  by  his  Father. 

W.  P.  Johnston  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Washington  Dec.  S9th  1843 

Oeax  Gbobob  I  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  montha,  yee  for 
months,  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  some  of  yon,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Mary  Helen,  from  whom  I  have  been  enabled  to  bear  some- 
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thing  about  yon  from  time  to  time,  I  should  have  been  quite  uneasy. 
My  last  letter  was  I  think  directed  to  Clarkesville  ft  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  to  this  nor  indeed  one  line  from  any  of  yon  since  the 
31st.  of  July. 

Before  proceeding  farther  I  must  tell  yon  that  I  would  have  written 
sometime  since  but  as  I  was  in  the  daily  expectation  of  a  certain 
event  I  have  delayed  until  its  occurrence.  Yesterday  morning  after 
a  short  ft  happy  labor  my  wife  presented  me  with  a  boy82  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  the  little  gentleman  ft  his  mother  are  both  doing  well. 
My  little  Belle  is  much  pleased  with  her  little  brother  ft  talks  a  great 
deal  about  what  she  is  going  to  show  him  at  the  Patent  Office  ft  on 
the  Avenue. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Mary  Helen  for  more  than  a  month.  I  was 
afraid  that  Mary  would  suffer  from  the  climate  at  West-Chester.  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  come  ft  spend  the  winter  with  us,  but 
could  not  succeed. 

At  our  Medical  school  we  are  doing  much  better  this  winter.  I  have 
sold  for  example  more  than  twice  as  many  tickets  as  last  year.  Our 
students  appear  pleased,  are  deligent  ft  acquit  themselves  better  than 
students  usually  do  in  the  examinations.  Our  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Mr.  Hallowell,  from  Alexandria  (who  has  succeeded  the  late  Professor 
Hall)  is  a  man  well  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  as  a  lecturer  on  Chemistry;  his  course  is  better  suited 
to  a  class  of  medical  students  than  any  that  I  have  ever  listened  to. 
Before  the  spring  we  expect  to  have  the  hospital  in  operation  which 
together  with  the  Dispensery  of  the  college  ft  private  patients  will 
enable  us  to  give  an  excellent  clinical  course;  I  am  somewhat  minute 
here  for  I  think  the  Dr.  ft  yourself  might  aid  us  much.  I  firmly  ft 
consientiously  believe  that  our  Students  are  as  well  prepared  as  those 
that  graduate  at  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  So  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  ask  you  unblushlngly  to  use  your  influence  where-ever  you  go, 
in  inducing  young  men  to  come  on  here.  I  would  take  any  number 
of  office  Students  ft  if  yon  know  of  one  or  two  young  men  from  Savan¬ 
nah  or  elsewhere,  of  respectability,  I  would  willingly  take  them  to 
board  in  my  family,  which  would  afford  them  additional  advantages. 
Should  I  find  a  private  opportunity,  in  the  spring  I  will  send  yon  a 
bundle  of  circulars  to  distribute  to  the  [?]  of  Savannah  Clarkesville 
etc. 

In  a  letter  written  to  yon  long  since  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
“fifteen  dollars”  I  of  course  meant  the  “fifteen  hundred"  which  yon 
enclosed  me. 

I  write  in  great  haste  for  fear  of  the  mall  closing.  Love  to  all;  tell 
my  Sisters  I  am  disappointed  at  not  hearing  oftener  from  them. 

82.  William  Waring  Johnston,  who  became  one  of  the  prominent  physicians 
of  Washington. 
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I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  partner  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Stiles, 88  now  in  Congress  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once 
or  twice.  An  old  class  mate  in  college,  Lumpkin84  from  Georgia,  Is 
also  in  Congress.  Believe  me  ever  yours  etc. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


A  NOTE  ON  R.  Q.  MALLARD’S  TWO  ACCOUNTS 
OF  LIFE  IN  ANTE-BELLUM  GEORGIA 

By  Harriet  R.  Holman* 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Quarterman  Mallard  (1830-1904),  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Southern  Presbyterian  at  New  Orleans,  published 
two  books  about  his  native  Georgia.  The  first  was  Plantation 
Life  Before  Emancipation  (Richmond,  Whittet  and  Shepperson, 
1892),  which  continues  to  afford  delight  to  any  social  historian 
fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  a  copy  of  it.  At  the  time  of 
publication  it  gave  pleasure  in  certain  quarters,  but  its  partisan 
character  limited  its  readers  almost  wholly  to  the  South.  One 
of  these,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  acknowledged: 

I  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest  and  the  greatest  pleasure; 
It  is  from  such  works  as  this,  giving  the  old  life  of  the  South  by  those 
who  were  witnesses  of  it,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  frame  my  stories. 
I  was  greatly  Interested  in  all  that  you  said,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  to  find  in  them  proof  that  I  have  written  close  to  the  truth. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  let  this  work  be  your  last,  as  it  is  from  such 
testimony  the  war  history  of  the  South  must  finally  be  written.! 

Unfortunately,  the  excellences  of  the  first  book  were  not  re¬ 
peated  in  Montevido-Maybank:  Some  Memoirs  of  a  Southern 


83.  WilHam  Henry  Stiles  (1808-1865),  of  Savannah.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  1831,  and  practised  In  Savannah.  He  was  sollcltor-Keneral  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Georgia.  1833-1836,  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving 
from  December  4,  1843  to  March,  1845.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
charge  d’  affaires  In  Austria  holding  the  office  until  October,  1849.  when  he 
resumed  the  practise  of  law  In  Savannah.  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  in  which  be  served  as  colonel.  He  was  the  author  of  Auttria  in 
1848-49  ...  in  two  volumes  (New  York,  1852).  He  married  Eliza  Mackay,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Mackay  and  his  wife,  Eliza  McQueen  Mackay. 

84.  John  Henry  Lumpkin  (1812-1860),  son  of  ex^ovemor  Wilson  Lumpkin 
(1783-1870),  of  Athens.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  began  prac¬ 
tising  in  Rome,  Georgia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  1835,  and  was  solicitor-general  of  the  Cherokee  circuit  in  1838.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  served  from  December  4,  1843  to  1849 ;  and  from 
December,  1855  to  March,  1857.  He  was  for  several  years  a  Judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

*  Miss  Holman  is  a  reference  librarian  in  the  Duke  University  Library. 

1.  Quoted  by  R  Q.  Mallard  in  a  letter  to  Page,  New  Orleans,  April  22,  1892, 
In  the  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Collection,  Duke  University  lAbrary.  Used  here  by 
permission. 
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Christian  House-Hold  in  the  Olden  Times;  or,  The  Family  Life 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Colcock  fortes^  by  His  Son-in^Law  (Rich¬ 
mond,  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  1898).  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  volumes 
was  offered  by  Mallard  in  a  defensive  letter  apparently  elicited 
by  Page’s  expression  of  regret  at  the  disappointing  generalities 
of  the  second  book. 

The  Soathem  Presbyterian 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
July  21,  1899 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  and  appreciative  letter. 
My  regard  for  you  and  your  good  opinion,  are  so  high,  that  I  venture 
an  explanation.  The  origin  and  motif  of  my  little  book  were  as  follows: 
It  was  written  as  a  competitive  essay  on  “The  Christian  Education 
of  Children”  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  best  &  most  interesting 
treatment,  would  be  to  weave  what  I  knew  into  the  fabric  of  a  con¬ 
crete  example  familiar  to  me,  suppressing  as  far  as  possible  features 
of  identification.  Not  coming  up  to  the  inflexible  standard  of  so  many 
thousand  words,  it  was  never  offered.  After  it  had  been  laid  aside 
for  a  year,  it  was  read  to  my  friend  Dr.  Palmer  who  recommended 
its  publication  as  a  memorial  volume  with  “the  thin  disguise  thrown 
off.”  The  form  was  kept,  &  the  motif  indicated  in  title  and  preface. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

R.  Q.  Mallards 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

Another  lamb,  THOMAS  J.  VEAL,  has  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country,  to  redeem  us  from  Yankee  rule,  and  free  negro 
domination.  He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Ga.,  August  15th, 
1844,  and  fell,  heroically  battling  for  those  rights,  so  deared  to  every 
free  man,  upon  the  “clasic  [sic]  plains  of  Manassas,”  August  30th, 
1862.  He  volunteered  in  Capt.  Paulhill’s  company  of  Jefferson  county, 
on  the  18th  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  served  his  country  but 
fifteen  days,  when  upon  those  gory  fields  he  fell,  bis  body  pierced  with 
balls.  Though  accustom  to  so  short  a  time  to  “Shoulder  Arms,”  he 
performed  every  duty  in  a  soldierly  and  heroic  manner;  and  when 
ordered  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  no  hesitating  or  quivering  was  seen, 
but  like  a  “veteran,  true  and  tried,”  exposed  his  breast  to  the  missiles 
of  his  enemies.  Soon  a  ball  entered  his  left  cheek  just  under  the  eye, 
but,  unwilling  to  leave  his  father’s  side,  still  with  mark  coolness, 

2.  From  the  'Tbomae  Nelaon  Page  Colleetlon,  Duke  University  Library.  Quoted 
by  permission. 
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continned  to  use  his  gun,  til  another  ball  entered  his  left  arm,  passing 
through  it,  entering  his  left  side,  aliowing  him  but  Just  time  to  say 
“Father,  I’m  gone,”  when  that  kind  father  turned,  be  saw  that  nobie 
boy  gasping  in  death.  Thus  died  as  noble  a  youth  as  ever  lived  in  our 
country,  the  pride  and  comfort  of  his  relatives. 

Thomas  was  accustomed  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow, 
and  therefore  bad  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  but  by  his  own  exertion,  he  learned  to  read  and  calculate  readily, 
and  to  write  beautifully.  And  while  others  were  frisking  in  play,  he 
could  be  seen  with  either  his  book  or  pen  in  his  hands,  hoping  to  be 
the  stay  of  his  parents  in  their  old  age.  He  had  written  severai  pieces, 
among  which  was  “A  prayer  for  our  Confederacy.”  Morality  and  truth 
were  his  ideals.  He  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  that  the  most 
pious  could  reprove;  would  leave  company  when  profanity  was  used; 
was  never  known  even  in  his  childhood  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  or 
tell  a  falsehood,  even  in  a  Jest,  and  ever  willing  to  abide  by  the  Golden 
rule,  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.”  Should 
he  have  lived  his  mark  would  have  been  high  in  every  noble  work,  but, 

“Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air.” 

Though  Thomas  died  without  making  a  profession  of  religion,  can 
God  spurn  from  his  presence  such  virtue?  We  tbibk  not;  we  hope 
not,  for  Thomas  left  as  good  name  behind  him  as  any  youth.  He  has 
removed,  dear  parents,  that  treasure  from  this  earth,  where  he  is, 
that  you  may  place  your  heart  there  also.  He  is  piaced  upon  a  rock 
which  an  earthquake  shake,  “the  rock  of  ages”  but  not  like  Promethus, 
the  Vulture  of  Remorse  preying  upon  his  heart,  but  be  now  sings  ever¬ 
lasting  songs  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

BY  A  FRIEND 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  September  24,  1862. 

OBITUARY 

Died  at  the  Gate  City  Hospital  in  Atlanta  on  the  18th  July,  1862,  JOHN 
B.  C.  CUMMING,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Cumming  of  this  county. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year  when  ho  died, 
and  though  not  subject  under  the  Conscript  law,  offered  himself  in 
lien  of  a  younger  brother  whose  capacity  and  general  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  their  father’s  estate,  made  him  the  most  suitable 
to  remain  and  attend  to  it,  and  thus  protect  the  interest  of  the  family. 
This  act  was  in  keeping  with  his  character  for  kindness  and  unselfish 
generosity;  while  his  volunteering  In  his  country’s  service,  under  the 
circumstances  was  alike  creditable  to  his  bearing  as  a  man,  and  his 
devotion  as  a  patriot.  He  volunteered  as  a  member  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Rnd- 
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■lll't  company,  and  after  an  illneM  of  ten  days,  died  in  the  hospital 
in  Atlanta,  with  his  patriot  armor  on,  thas  entitling  himself  to  as 
much  gratitude  and  consideration  from  his  countrymen  as  if  he  had 
fallen  upon  the  battle  field.  In  his  death,  his  immediate  relatires  hare 
lost  a  kinsman  endeared  to  them  by  the  recollection  of  his  kind,  gen¬ 
erous  affection  of  nature,  his  country  a  good  useful  cltisen,  the  Con¬ 
federacy  a  brave  soldier,  whose  patriot  heart  and  strong  arm  were 
freely  offered  in  its  flOrvlce.  Peace  to  his  ashes. 

J. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  September  3,  1862. 

OBITUARY 

Died,  in  the  Hospital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  20th  June  last,  JOHN 
H.  CASON,  aged  - 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Washington  county,  volunteered  in  the 
company  of  Sandersvllle  Volunteers  and  remained  a  worthy  member 
until  his  death;  leaving  a  wife  and  one  child  to  mourn  their  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss.  Thus  has  fallen  another  of  Washington  county’s  noble  sons. 
John  was  neved  known  to  do  or  say  any  harm  of  any  person  in  his  life 
time,  but  lived  a  dutiful  son  and  husband.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church  and  lived  an  exemplary  member  up  to  his  death, 
and  was  then  no  doubt  born  by  angels  to  his  resting  place  in  Heaven, 
where  the  boom  of  cannon  and  storm  of  blood  will  never  disturb  his 
repose.  We  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  wife,  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sisters  in  their  bereavement.  But  they  mourn  not  as  those 
that  have  no  hope.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

J.  I. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  August  13,  1862. 

OBITUARY 

Died  of  disease  in  Richmond  Virginia,  July  let  1862,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age,  Lieut.  A.  A.  JOINER,  company  A.  28th  Regiment  Ga. 
Volunteers,  son  of  H.  A.  Joiner  Esq.  of  this  county.  At  his  country’s 
call  he  rallied  to  its  defense  and  a  year  ago  he  went  to  Virginia  a  pri¬ 
vate  of  the  Irvin  Volunteers.  He  merited  and  received  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  2nd  Lieut.  He  has  left  a  noble  example 
of  patriotism.  In  a  letter  to  his  parents  a  short  time  before  his  death 
and  said:  “If  I  am  killed  on  the  battle  field  I  could  not  die  in  a  better 
cause,  and  if  I  am  stricken  and  die  it  is  no  more  than  other  have 
done  for  I  have  seen  some  of  our  best  soldiers  die  here.  If  it  la  Cod’s 
will  for  me  to  fall  in  Virginia  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  shnn  it, 
so  if  I  ever  get  into  a  battle  I  intend  to  fight  as  long  as  I  can  see  a 
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Yankee,  or  until  I  fall.”  Noble  young  man!  Honor  to  his  memory.  May 
God’s  grace  sustain  his  parents  and  relatives  in  this  bereavement. 
Washington  county  Ga.  P. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  August  13,  18S2. 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  in  Virginia,  December  31st,  1862,  of  Pneumonia, - 

THOMASSON,  son  of  Wm.  Thomasson,  of  Washington  county,  Ga., 
aged  26  years.  In  speaking  of  his  death  Capt.  says:  “I  regret,  as  his 
commander,  to  be  forced  to  the  necessity  of  recording  the  melancholy 
fact  of  his  death;  but  it  is  too  true.  This  brave,  noble  and  gallant  boy 
Is  no  more.  He  nobly  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  to  his  bleeding  country, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  pain  it  gives  me  to  record  his  death.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  he  was  truly  a  good  boy  and  we  hope  prepared 
to  go.” 

Thus  it  is,  the  brave  and  gallant,  the  flower  of  our  land  are  con¬ 
stantly  falling  by  the  hand  of  disease,  or  being  cut  down  by  unprinci¬ 
pled  foe.  God  comfort  the  hearts  of  bereaved  parents  and  friends,  stop 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  restore  our  friends  and  relatives  to  their 
home  and  loved  ones  once  more. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  February  4,  1863. 
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Beaman  A.  Knapp,  Schoolmaster  of  American  Agriculture.  By  Jos¬ 
eph  Cannon  Bailey.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1946. 
Pp.  zvi,  307.  Frontispiece.  $3.25.) 

Farmers  have  long  been  held  by  many  observers  to  be  the  most 
conservative  and  stubborn  part  of  God’s  creation.  They  have  wanted 
to  carry  on  their  farm  operations  after  the  same  fashion  employed  by 
their  ancestors;  and  certainly  anyone  who  might  want  to  change  their 
notions  should  not  appear  to  be  fresh  from  some  laboratory  or  to  have 
learned  his  new-fangled  ideas  from  books — farmers  proverbially  listen 
only  to  people  who  have  plowed  the  earthy  ground  and  got  their 
knowledge  there.  Out  of  this  situation  springs  the  significance  of 
Seaman  A.  Knapp.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the  formula  for  getting 
farmers  to  listen  to  and  adopt  the  scientific  information  developed 
by  governmental  agencies  and  agricultural  colleges. 

In  brief,  the  plan  was  not  to  shower  farmers  with  booklets  or  to 
lead  them  to  a  model  farm  or  to  an  experiment  station  run  by  the 
government,  which  could  never  “go  broke,”  to  show  him  how  to  farm; 
but  rather  to  use  the  Terrell  farm  plan  worked  out  by  Knapp  in  Texas, 
whereby  the  farmer  was  induced  to  try  new  methods  on  his  own  farm 
and  guaranteed  protection  against  loss  in  his  experiments.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  County  Farm  Agent  system  and  the  boys’  corn  clubs,  girls’ 
canning  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  and  so  on.  Knapp  was  responsible  for  all 
these  developments,  in  addition  to  having  started  the  campaign  against 
the  boll  weevil  menace  and  provided  the  ideas  which  went  into  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  passed  after  his  death. 

Though  Knapp  was  a  Yankee,  born  in  New  York  and  nurtured  into 
great  usefulness  in  Iowa,  his  agricultural  statesmanship  blossomed 
forth  in  the  South.  He  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  although  he  is  not  today  a  famous  man,  he  was  probably 
the  most  valuable  man  who  labored  in  the  South  during  his  generation. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Joseph  Cannon  Bailey,  is  a  man  of  versa¬ 
tility  in  his  own  right,  who  at  present  is  a  professor  of  history  In 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City.  He  has  shown  a  superb  grasp  of  his 
problem  in  presenting  Knapp  both  as  a  personality  and  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  leader.  Professor  Bailey  writes  with  clarity,  grace,  and  ease. 
He  has  told  a  remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable  man,  remarkably  well. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  the  American  Negro.  By  Herbert  Aptheker. 
(New  York;  International  Publishers,  1945.  Pp.  vlil,  218.  |2.00.) 
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Mr.  Aptheker,  the  author  of  this  volume,  haa  scholarly  Instincts  and 
knows  his  way  about  among  the  sources  of  American  history,  but 
his  uncontrollable  seal  tor  Karl  Marx  makes  him  forgetful  of  the  re¬ 
straints  which  should  surround  the  true  searcher  after  knowledge. 
His  purpose  is  to  show  the  Negroes  that  they  had  been  a  holy  terror 
throughout  their  lives  as  slaves  in  America;  and  the  implication  is 
left  that  they  should  get  properly  excited  over  their  present  status. 
Mr.  Aptheker  is  bold  to  dispose  of  with  little  ado  such  historians  as 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  “of  Georgia.”  He  would  make  it  very  plain  that 
Phillips  was  “of  Georgia”  (for  what  good  could  come  out  of  Georgia), 
despite  the  fact  that  Phillips  was  educated  in  the  North  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  teaching  in  Northern  universities — princi¬ 
pally  at  Michigan  and  at  Yale.  These  are  a  few  examples  of  Mr. 
Aptheker’s  scholarly  restraint:  (1)  Concerning  Negroes’  restless  in 
slavery,  “In  this  desperate  battle  the  Negroes  carried  on  agitational 
and  propagandistlc  work;  they  committed  sabotage,  they  mutilated 
and  killed  themselves  and  their  children  rather  than  submit;  they 
fled  wherever  there  was  a  promise  of  freedom;  they  poisoned  their 
masters,  set  fire  to  plantations,  assassinated  their  oppressors;  they 
conspired  and  rebelled,  they  waged  guerilla  warfare,  they  gave  up 
their  lives  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their  people.”  (p.  164)  It  is 
a  wonder  of  wonders  how  the  plantation  system  of  the  South  could 
have  thrived  under  such  a  reign  of  terror.  (2)  “The-  record  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slavery  is  marked  by  innumerable  killings  of  owners  and  over¬ 
seers.  .  .  .”  (p.  178)  (3)  Concerning  the  fleeing  of  Negroes  during 
the  Civil  War,  “This  exodus  of  a  people  in  the  face  of  terrible  diffi¬ 
culties  and  heartbreaking  disappointments  is,  without  question,  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  heroic  mass  adventures  in  the  history  of 
the  American  people.”  (p.  186).  A  book  peppered  with  such  astound¬ 
ing  statements  as  these  eschews  such  troublesome  little  things  as  foot¬ 
notes  which  might  lead  the  doubter  to  the  evidence. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Francis  Walker  Oilmer, 
1814-1826.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Richard  Beale  Davis.  (Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1946.  Pp.  163.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $2.50.) 

Gilmer  was  a  young  Virginia  lawyer,  whom  Jefferson  came  to  re¬ 
gard  highly.  Their  interests  were  much  the  same,  whether  legal, 
scientific,  or  educational.  When  Jefferson  was  finally  ready  to  set  up 
the  University  of  Virginia,  he  secured  the  services  of  Gilmer  In  getting 
together  a  faculty  of  the  highest  standing  obtainable.  Gilmer  went 
to  England  and  brought  back  five  professors.  Jefferson  had  planned 
tor  Oilmer  to  be  the  professor  of  law  and  he  was  willing  to  accept, 
bnt  his  health  made  it  impossibla.  Ha  died  in  hia  middle  thirties. 
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Most  ot  th«M  utters  here  pabllshed  are  from  Oflmer  to  J^ersoa. 
Their  origlnaU  are  in  the  Alderman  Library  ot  the  University  ot  Ylr* 
glnia  and  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  Protessor  Davis,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Department  of  the  University  ot  South  Carolina, 
has  edited  them  with  skill  and  scholarship,  enhansed  by  hU  previous 
work  on  the  life  ot  Qilmer,  which  was  published  in  1939. 

The  Capture  and  Wonderful  Escape  of  General  John  H.  Morgan.  As 
Reported  by  Samuel  0.  Reid  Jr,  of  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer.  Eldited 
by  Joseph  J.  Mathews.  Atlanta:  The  Library,  Emory  University,  1947. 
Pp.  20.  Fifty  cents.) 

This  pamphlet  is  number  2  in  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources 
A  Reprints,  Series  IV,  wherein  are  reproduced  “rare  manuscript  and 
printed  materials  in  the  Emory  University  Library,  edited  by  members 
ot  the  University  faculty.**  This  is  not  a  facsimile,  apart  from  the 
title  page,  of  the  original  pamphlet  on  the  story  of  John  Morgan*s 
escape,  reprinted  from  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  January  8,  1864;  but 
it  is  a  faithful  reprint.  Professor  Mathews  has  written  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  gives  a  short  description  of  Morgan*s  raid  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  summer  of  1863  and  explains  the  situation  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Morgan*s  capture.  Elmory  University  library  is  performing 
a  valuable  service  to  scholarship  in  making  available  in  its  “Sources 
A  Reprints**  some  of  its  manuscripts  and  rare  pamphlets. 

The  Civil  War  Diary  of  General  Josiah  Gorgas.  Edited  by  Frank 
E.  Vandiver.  University.  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press, 
1947.  Pp.  xiv,  208.) 

Despite  his  youth  (21  years)  Frank  E.  Vandiver,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  has  already  established  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  authority  on  the  many  problems  of  Confederate  ordnance 
and  supply.  His  interest  in  these  problems  has  perforce  led  him  to 
General  Josiah  Gorgas,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Confederate  ord¬ 
nance  service  and  the  father  of  William  Crawford  Gorgas  of  Panama 
Canal  fame.  This  little  volume  embraces  that  part  of  General  Gorgas*s 
diary  through  the  years  1861-1865.  The  student  of  Confederate  ord¬ 
nance  will  find  that  Gorgas  made  no  references  to  the  work  of  his 
department,  rather  the  General  was  content  to  describe  war-time  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  big  battles  of  the  war  and  family  routine.  Such  a  Journal, 
the  General  believed,  would  provide  enjoyment  for  his  family  and 
serve  as  a  guide  for  his  eldest  son,  William.  Mr.  Vandiver  has  made 
available  to  Civil  War  students  the  enjoyment  General  Gorgas  doubt- 
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less  provided  for  his  family.  This  reviewer  was  impressed  with  Gor- 
gar’s  devotion  to  his  family  and  the  Confederacy,  his  appraisal  of  the 
countless  rumors  born  in  war-torn  Richmond  and  his  reflections  on 
Confederate  military  and  civilian  leaders. 

The  task  of  editing  has  been  well  done.  There  are  ample  explanatory 
notes,  an  adequate  index  and  a  short  bibliography. 

Horace  Montoomebt 


University  of  Georgia 
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